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A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER 


FEATURES OF CONTENTS 
Battle’ Mountain Bell—An Epic of 
Nevada— John Vance Cheney 
One of Ten Thousand—A War Story 
(Part I1)—Gelett Burgess 

Down the Sacramento in a Skiff--A 
Vacation Narrative — Cloudsley 
Rutter 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE UNIVERSITY TOWN 





OF THE STATE 











San Francisco 





The Golden Gate 














Berkeley, the Educational Center of the Pacific Coast. 

From Berkeley there is rapid transportation, over the lines of 
the Oakland Transit Company, to all parts of the county; also half= 
hourly connection with San Francisco by a charming ride by train, 


skirting the shore of the bay, 
throughout the world. 


and by ferry service unsurpassed 


Berkeley is the site of the University of California. It is a City of 
Homes, where beautiful and luxuriant flowers lift their bright petals 


to drink in the balmy air of perpetual spring. 


Rome on her seven 


hills was ne’er so grand as this vision of loveliness — Beautiful 


Berkeley. 














FRANCIS FERRIER 


Reat Estate 








UNIVERSITY STATION 


BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 





HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








0 A RUDOLPH Telephone Stuart 189 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


3278 ADELINE STREET 
Loans Negotiated Lorin, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 


Choice property for sale near University and in 
any partofthetown. Write for Maps 
MAY & MORTIMER 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING 


2123 CENTER STREET BERKELEY, CAL. 
Main Entrance to University 





W. C. Moran, Notary Public I. J. MORAN 


W. C. MORAN & CO. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Berkeley Office, Phone Stuart 241 Schmidt Block 
Lorin Office, Phone stuart 21 Berkeley Station 





ROBERT BLEAKLEY F. W. DURGIN 
Telephone Derby 73 
. Dealers in Furniture, 
Durgin & Bleakley Carpets, Mattings, etc. 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
oe + 
2158-2160 Shattuck Ave Berkeley, Cal. 


Library Building 


















RESIDENCE, RIVERSDALE FARM 


year without irrigation; 150 acres timber, 
orchard; 40 acres deer park; seventeen-roomed residence, water piped throughout; all 
modern conveniences ; large barns, and other buildings erected within ten years, in perfect 
repair; five miles to Roseburg, the county seat and railroad station; telephone connection 
to Roseburg; stock and implements if desired; both rivers abound with salmon and trout 


fields, with pheasants and other game. 





FOR SALE! 


RIVERSDALE FARM 


SOUTHERN OREGON 
Price, $35.50 per Acre 


2050 acres, beautifully located between, 
and bounded on three sides by, the 
north and south Umpqua Rivers ; about 
1200 acres level, agricultural and fruit 
lands. Soil is rich and highly produc- 
tive of grains, fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, 
and other grasses; from three to four 
heavy crops of alfalfa can be cut each 








balance rolling pasture; 10 acres family 


For beauty of location, climate, productiveness, 


dairying, or farming, this place cannot be surpassed in Oregon. Address 


D. S. K. BUICK, RoseBurRG, OREGON 








FOR SALE! 


7000 ACRES 


Of Raisin, Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain 
Land, in 10, 20, 40, 60, 100, and 
larger Acre Tracts in the Counties 
of Tulare, Kings, Fresno, Madera, 
Merced and Stanislaus, on long time 
and easy terms. 

A large portion of said land is 
covered by Irrigation Canals, with 
plenty of water. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


APPLY TO 
CR Storm - - Tulare City 
A. VANCE - - Hanford City 
SELMA LAND CoMPANY -_ Selma 
F. M. CHITTENDEN - Fresno City 
G. J. WREN - - Madera City 
J. G. ELLIoTT - - Merced City 
L. B. WALTHALL - Modesto City 


HAWLEY, BoHL & PHILLIPS 
Sacramento City 

W. G. PEARNE, JR. Biggs, Butte Co. 

C. R. WIcKES Willows, Glenn Co. 














SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING 
A 5c STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





























North Dome, Royal Arches and Washington Column jriyes‘ana Washington Column are impressive 












A SERIES OF 


Beautiful Yosemite Engravings 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 





presenting more artistically the wonderful features 
of the great valley than any previous illustrations, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
San Francisco, Cal. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., S. P. Co. 


















| BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 









BROAD AND NARROW CAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOCCING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS . 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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The most pleasant land in the world in which to live. 


The most extensive orchard section in the world. The 
arden of the continent. The apricots, prunes, peaches 
and cherries of this valley are shipped to all civilized 


countries and are-everywhere regarded as the finest grown. 
00,000 acres of deep, rich sediment soil in one body, a large portion of which is still available for orchard 
homes. Write for descriptive circulars and prices of orchards and lands. Only productive properties 
handled. No time wasted showing poor lands 


W. S. ORVIS, No. 7 N. Ist St., San Jose, California 


i] 





SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA ; 
more sunshine, more prunes, better apri- 
cots, sweeter peaches than any place on 
earth ; fine wines; good alfalfa and dairy 
lands. Ten years’ experience as an orchardist has made my office headquarters for orchard and city homes ; 


timber lands from 5,000 to 90,000 acres—from $8 to $12.50 per acre; stock ranches from $17,500 to $2,000,000, 
the latter 180,000 acres and 50,000 head of cattle. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNETT, 27 SOUTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





lies half way between San Jose 
SUNNYVALE N T and Palo Alto, the seat of the 
great Stanford University. 


Sunnyvale is located directly on 





the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse and fine 
depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have located 155 
families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples or pears. 
Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco, For terms and price on 
lands or lots, write W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 








THE ANGELUS ieee too THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 




















THE MODESTO LUMBER CO. 
Cc. R. TILLSON, Manager 
Building Materials of All Kinds Lime, Gement and Brick 
Wire and Picket Fencing 
Yards at MODESTO, WATERFORD and TURLOCK 





DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


A eta i U mM a won'tdothat. It's justa good 
, incubator — made for hatch- 
ing eggs in the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 
honest material, by honest workmen. Consequently it will do all that a good 
incubator ought to do. We think our construction is a little better than any 
others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 
are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you'll be 
interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 
free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 
WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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The N the summit of Mt. Hamilton is the greatest astronomi- 

Lick cal observatory in the world. San Jose is the chief city 
- of the Santa Clara Valley, one of the greatest fruit-grow- 

Observatory ing sections in the world and a garden of bloom the year round. 

The If you are traveling to San Jose, or through that delight- 

City of ful city to Mt. Hamilton, and require superior hotel accommo- 

dations, the 

San jose HOTEL VENDOME 

The will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on 

Hotel Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager 
Dendome San Jose, Cal. 














E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 
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COUPLER 


County 


Central California’s 


Garden Spot 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 


M. C. B. COUPLER RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 


LOW PRICES 
GOOD MARKETS 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


The Farmer’s Opportunity 


Write to the Secretary of the 
Stockton CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


If in Los Angeles, call at the Free Exhibit 
Room, 610 South Broadway 
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PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, S4cnaan? 





CALIFORNIA 
WM. BECKMAN, President J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
Wan. BECKMAN J. lL. HUNTOON GEO. W. LORENZ E. J. CROLY WM. JOHNSTON 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, "$225, 500 Reserve and Surplus, $100,000 


Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 
Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK.’ 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


in Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY ‘TO 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 
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INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 G. W. CARPENTER, President 
Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
of Sutter County 
Storage, Forwarding and Commission House Banking and Insurance 
FARM LANDS CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

















YARDS: 


RED BLUFF } Tehama County Sierra Lumber Ce. 


CORNING 
ORLAND, Glenn County 


WOODLAND, Yolo County 3 U M B E R ) D O OR > 
MAXWELL, Colusa County WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CHICO 
BIGGS Butte County ; 
GRIDLEY FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
YUBA CITY, Sutter County and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 

















WILL assist Homeseekers in securing Suitable 

J, H. McSHERRY Locations, and Negotiate Transactions between 
Lop| ——— Purchasers and Owners. Property in large or small 

Tracts bought andsold. The finest fruit farms in the 


San Joaquin County, Cal. valley. Deciduous fruits, vineyards, and alfalfa lands. 
: CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 














Lands in 
Yuba County 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for Irri- 
gation where needed. : 


Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 


MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A. FORBES, Presideut 
A. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 














HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








Junction of Market, Hayes 


Ninth and Larkin Streets SAN FRANGISCO, CAL. 


A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 





CON DUCTED. BY 


IRA R. ano Jd. H. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 














TO SPORTSMEN 


THE TETON GUIDES ASSOCIATION is prepared to furnish experienced guides, cooks, 
and first-class outfits to parties desiring to hunt in the Jackson Hole Country and vicinity. 
The greatest big game country tn the United States. GAME —EIk, deer, antelope, mountain 
sheep, bear, mountain lion, grouse, ducks and trout. For particulars, address 


Secretary TETON GUIDES AASSOCIATION, JACKSON, WYOMING 











IF YOU BUY CAMS, CAM SHAFTS, CAM PULLEYS OR STAMP STEMS 


we are looking for you. Not because we sell them, but because we 
sella Stamp Mill that does not use them. Our mill has many other 
advantages of which we would like to tell you. Send for our catalog. 


IDEAL STAMP MILL COMPANY 590 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 
One Hour's Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 
Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. The best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 





“A PRODUCT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”? 


FE. & §. catirornra OLIVE OIL 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $j.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 








THE KENYON 


Salt Lake 
City’s 
New 
Hotel 





Large 
Superb 
and 
Incomparable 


DON H. PORTER 














Kansas City, St. 


Through Connection from California 





The Chicago @ Alton Ry. 


anaes VALY WAT” 


between 








Louis and Chicago 


Rock Ballasted and Dustless Roadbed 
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EHMANN OLIVE CO., Orovitte, CAL. 
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Attention California Homeseekers ! 





We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 


have for sale. Mr. Bush having had forty 
years’ knowledge and experience of the 
value of lands, and being the owner ofan 
income-producing orchard and vineyard, 
can intelligently direct intending buyers 
to the best lands and bargains in the 
State. Correspondence solicited. ::  :: 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








J. TYRREL 
REAL ESTATE 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


100,000 Subscribers Wanted =o 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Liberal Commission Paid and Prizes Given 
Published by Passenger Department SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TELEPHONE 
Cray 945 


506 9th Street 





$1.00 
A YEAR 








CALIFORNIA HOMES 


OWENS RIVER VALLEY 














HE WILLIAM PENN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA owns two 
mammoth canals, capable of irrigating 22,000 acres. The Com- 
pany owns about 12,000 acres of fine farming land. Have already 
sold 1000 acres in small tracts to settlers who will improve. Railroad 
runs through the land, a school district is established and postoffice 
granted; sidetrack at our townsite. Excellent farming and fruit land, 
with water for irrigation and domestic purposes, $20 per acre, but 
will be advanced in price soon; one-third cash, balance in three 
equal annual payments. The liquor business and gambling houses 
prohibited by forfeiture clauses in deeds. All good citizens desired. 

For further particulars, see or address the Secretary and General 


Manager WM. E. COX, 303-5 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















LEAR N= 


Photography 
in California 





Amateur # 
Photographers 














Send your name, address, 
and the make and size of 
your Camera to us and 
we will send you a free 
sample copy of Camera 
Craft, the brightest, best 
and most instructive 
photographic magazine 
in the United States. * 
Subscription price, $1.50 
per yearr *& % 2% 


Camera Craft Pub. 


Full course, including practical 
demonstration and instruction 
in every branch of the art in 
one term of three months. 
The staff includes five of the 
most prominent photographers 
in the West. : Special terms 
for the next sixty days. Send 
for full information. : 


Che San Francisco 








Company # #& & 
114 Geary Street, San Francisco 














School of Photography 


San Francisco 



































THE ANIMATED IRON HORSE 


HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINE 














mrerswpars 





Hauling 50,000 feet of Lumber from the Mills to the Railroad 


Wagons designed for use with Traction Engines a specialty. 


We build TrAcTION ENGINES, FREIGHT WAGONS, COMBINED 


HARVESTERS, WAGON AND CARRIAGE WHEELS, ROAD SCRAPERS, 
Hrc., Bre. 


We also deal in extras and supplies of all kinds for combined 
Harvesters, such as Sections, Cylinder Teeth, Link Belting, Hecla 
Compound, Leather Belts and Lace Leather, Drapers, Axle Grease, 
Babbitt, Bar Iron and Steel, Blacksmith and Mill Supplies. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


STOCKTON © #2 W@ CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 


Branch Office and Store HOLT BROS. CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 30-32 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





BZm+0O-455 




















2000 ACRES 
LOCATION in Eastern Fresno County, near Reedley, on Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroads, slightly sloping mesa above line of severe frosts. 
WATER abundant and cheap. (Canal and reservoir.) 
SOIL — A vegetable loam, rich in iron and potash. 
IMMUNITY from insect pests. 
ORANGES ripen early and command best prices. 
Price and Terms on Application. 


MOUNT CAMPBELL COLONY 


3000 acres of high-grade soil under ditch, suitable for orchards and vine- 
yards— now being subdivided into 20 to 40 acre lots, and will be sold 
from $25.00 to $50.00 per acre on easy terms to actual settlers. 





Write for maps and 
prospectus to MOUNT CAMPBELL TOWN SITE 
W. N. ROHRER Fresno, Cal. Nature has made it one of the beauty spots in California. 
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THE COPPER KING, Ltd. 


Pacific Coast Smelting and Refining Works 
Works: Seal Bluff Landing, California 
Mines: Fresno County, California 
Purchasers, Samplers and Smelters of Gold, Silver and Copper Ores, 
and Furnace Products 


Offices 
Crocker Building Basildon House, 7-11 Moorgate Street 


San Francisco, California London, E. C. England 














PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


in good, safe real estate are not easily found. We A monthly magazine—100 or more pages every 
are making money for our clients and can do so month. Profusely illustrated —56 famous California 
for you. If you have idle money (any amount scenes beautifully printed on art paper, free with 
write for particulars. yearly subscription. $1.00 per year, 10 cents per 


copy. Agents wanted 


MERCANTILE INVESTMENT Co. 
Sea Souralenosoway THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 
20 BYRNE BLOCK 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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Wishbone Route 
EXCURSIONS 
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ENCIRCLE THE BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Weekly Trips for Pleasure Seekers 
Around the Shores of this Picturesque Bay 


ALL IN ONE DAY 
Round Trip Rate, $3.75 including Drive 


and Luncheon 





The Route is by Steamer to Oakland and thence in Observation Chair 

Cars through the Orchards of Santa Clara Valley, in sight of LICK 

OBSERVATORY, including a visit to STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
and San Jose, the Garden City 


Details furnished by Agents of 


Southern Pacific Company 
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LIKE A METEOR HURLED 
FROM A PLANET WORLD 








TRAVEL ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE FINEST TRAIN EVER 
PUT INTO OVERLAND SERVICE 


NEW 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS THROUGHOUT 
PERFECT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 














A READING LAMP IN EVERY BERTH, READY WHEN YOU ARE 


CHICAGO —10— SAN FRANCISCO 


IN LESS THAN 4 DAYS 


FOR FULL DETAILS APPLY TO 
NEAREST AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Sunset Magazine 











Pictures the Wonders, Resources 
and Industries of the West 


Unrivaled for Advertisers 


It offers the Best in Literature 
and Magazine Art 


Circulation World-wide 


Artistic Half-tone Engravings upon every page 


Subscription $1.00 per Year 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 


Published Monthly by the Passenger Department 


Southern Pacific Company 


- 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 























rhis famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas, 
is now in touch with allthe world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co. has completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe, 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 

This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fieet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship.orinconvenience, Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 

PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the mos: 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost, Send to this 
Company, or anv agent of the Southern Pacific Co, for illustrated 
folder giving full information. 


Don’t fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 
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All night the old man had watched them 
It was in scarred Nevada, 
And in the smoky gloom 
When the players drew back from the tables 
At Harrigan’s gambling-room. 
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All night an old man had watched them, 
A shadow dim and still; 

But now he began a story, 
At the hell on Happy Hill. 


All night he had sat in silence, 
But now he began to tell 

Of two lovers come a-wooing 
Battle Mountain Bell :— 


“The sun is slowly setting, 
Never so red before, 

And Bell of Battle Mountain 
Is standing at the door. 


‘Rides up young Earl the Certain, 
Rides up young Shooting Starr: 
‘Battle Mountain beauty, 
We seek you from afar.’ 


“<T hear you, Earl the Certain, 

I hear you, Shooting Starr; 

Clear the ring of your voices 
For men that have ridden so far.’ 


“She plucks from her hair a feather: 
‘The sun is not yet down; 

Sirs, prove they have lost true lovers, 
The girls in the valley town.’ 


“She plucks from her hair the feather: 
‘Sirs, pace your ground and stand; 
Him I would have for lover 
Must cut this from my hand.’ 


“She twirls the pale hawk-feather 

In that small hand, lke the cone 
Of the fir in turn and taper, 

And brown as the brown madrone. 
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She twirls the 
pale hawk-feather 


Zn that small hand — 





“First, Earl the Certain. 

The sun’s in his eyes—awide! 

No, ’twas a hit! There’s mischief! 
is down at her side. 


“She twirls the pale hawk-feather, 
The hand 


She holds it at arm’s-end; 
The shooters stand together 


At the neck of Hazel Bend. 
He has nicked a finger! 


“Coward ! 
Coward? ’tis easy said; 
He has turned the muzzle homeward, 


“The lovers stand together: 
And ene from the valley les dead. 


‘May Heaven end it well! 
Who cuts from her hand the feather 
Ts lover of Battle Bell! 
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First, Earl the Certain. 
The sun's 


tn his eves— 

“But see! again she holds it! 
The shot is harder far; 

The feather sways and trembles— 
Steady, Shooting Starr! 

“Bravo! a slim tip drifting, 
Afloat in the low sun-flame; 

While forward leaps the winner, 


With a eurse on his rival’s aim. 


“She draws her straight up, smiling. 
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“Cries Bell of Battle Mountain 
> 


‘He nicked a finger, you say. 
There’s the hand. A wound and no bleeding!’ 
She is pressing the blood away. 


love so fast?’ she cries; 


2 ES 


‘Love, it has time to pity 


The man that dares and dies.’ 


“She glances toward the hazels, 


Where the wild bird lights to rest; 


She glances toward the colors 


Dulling in the west. 


“A small, straight blade she clenches, 


At her bared breast aims well: 
“There’s one that has not tried yet 
For the heart of Battle Bell!’ 


‘I yield, he sighs. ‘’T'was the other. 
My way lies lone and far.’ 

They part, the mountain beauty 
And her lover, Shooting Starr.” 


The old man had told his story; 
The murky room was still. 
He turned from one to another, 


At the hell on Happy Hill. 


He looked from one to another; 
It was no longer night; 


“Twas mist that hid the rabbit 
At play in the gray of the light: 


“You have heard an old man’s story, 


Have heard it to the end;” 
And his voice had the dreamy murmur 
Of the wind in Hazel Bend: 


“The lover rode down from the mountain, 
Nor has he shot from the day 

He clipt the pale hawk-feather, 
And took his lonely way. 


“You all are young, all shooters; 
Let two come out the door: 
Shooting Starr is darkening, 
And he would shoot once more!” 
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So passed he into the morning 
While yet the world was still; 

But no man rose to follow } 
From the hell on Happy Hill. 
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One of Ten Thousand 
BY GELETT BURGESS 


Illustrated from drawings bv Henry Raleigh and from photographs by J. D. Givens 
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Y the time the transport reached 
the Golden Gate, “Bustface Jim” 
was known to every one of the 
eighteen hundred men on board as a man 
more to be admired than pitied. On the 
long trip across the Pacific he had over- 
come every prejudice his unfortunate ap- 
pearance caused in the minds of those 
who had not known him as the “hero of 
Company B,” and the soldiers, rough and 
simple, had not been long in discovering 
that he had the heart of a man. There 
was something more of the woman, too, 
in Jim nowadays, in addition to that, and 
he was capable of a gentleness and devo- 
tion that bore no trace of effeminacy. He 
became well known to the convalescents 
and the hospital stewards in the sick-bay 
of the ship, where he spent many hours 
every day reading to the invalids. He 
sat, when it was possible, with his back 
to a port-hole, in the shadow, with his 
slouch hat pulled well down over his deep 
brown eyes. There were many deaths on 
board the transport that trip, and many 
a farewell letter to sweetheart or wife was 
in the handwriting of “Bustface Jim.” 
“You just send a steward to my state- 
room any time of the day or night you 
happen to want me!” was Jim’s remark 
to every man he visited, and more than 
once the Sergeant was called from his 
rest and tumbled out of his bunk to 
hurry to some cot in the hospital. But 
on deck, Jim did not volunteer his com- 
pany. He had to be coaxed to do his 
share of the entertainment, though, when 
he was once started on a story, with his 
hat pulled over his face and his pipe 
lighted, no one could be more amusing, 
and the men grew to forget that he was 
different from the others. He had been 
“mentioned in the dispatches,” and he 
had been “promoted for distinguished 
bravery”—this was what was said of him 
behind his back to the men who asked 
who “Bustface Jim” was, and it was 
usually accompanied by the remark that 
Jim was “all right!” 


Constant association with the men of 
his regiment had somewhat dulled the 
pain of his misfortune. The ready and 
cordial friendship of his mates had re- 
assured him, and he had become able to 
come and go without much mortification. 
Day after day his mirror had repeated to 
him the fact that the curse was still on 
him, but he had begun to disregard its 
sad warning, much as one grows callous 
to the protests of conscience. He did not 
write to Louise now. He could not write 
to her till he could tell her everything 
and he could not yet summon up courage 
enough to inform her of the actual fact 
that estranged them. It was cowardly, 
he knew, to postpone so long what must 
come anyway, but he still pondered the 
matter, turning the problem this way and 
that. Might there not be some hope for 
him? Perhaps she would be willing to 
accept him, as the men had done, in spite 
of his appearance. But no, she was a 
woman, and like a woman, sensitive and 
refined and susceptible to such impres- 
sions as his distorted face would give her. 
No matter how much she loved him, she 
iust suffer every time she looked at him. 
It would be unworthy his own love for 
her to take advantage of her loyalty or 
her pity. He would never hold her by 
that claim. And so his mind worked 
back and forth, like a shuttle, weaving a 
web of sorrow. He put off his letter 
from day to day, waiting to settle it be- 
fore the boys went home. 

The transport at last sighted land and 
steamed through the Golden Gate with 
her flags flying at half-mast over a load 
of lean and sallow volunteers. There 
were few perfectly well men aboard; the 
rest were fever-wrecked or victims of the 
climate, maimed, insane, ill in all condi- 
tions, dying, dead. When the ship docked 
there were no flags flying in San Fran- 
cisco, no committees of citizens, no brass 
bands to greet them with a welcome, no 
cannon booming in their honor, no girls 
with flowers. The war was an old story 
and the enthusiasm of their departure 
had cooled. The rest of the troops had 
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come in ahead of them and had captured 
the laurels. 

Some days later B Company’s regiment 
was mustered out at the Presidio, their 
warrants were cashed, and the company 
disbanded, to make their way home, each 
man as he pleased. Most of the men cel- 
ebrated their release by an extended jolli- 
fication in San Francisco, preparatory to 
their return east, and on the first night 
off duty, Jim McCoon accompanied a 
party of his comrades for an evening’s 
diversion. 

The soldiers, after their long absence 
from civilization entered enthusiastically 
into their evening’s enjoyment. The 
sight of white women was good in their 
eyes, and the fascinations of the theater 
provoked their vigorous applause. After 
that, the little party adjourned to a res- 
taurant and held a council of war. The 
night was not half spent; in San Fran- 
cisco citizens keep late hours. In the list 
of amusements at the cafe, there was 
found the announcement of the annual 
masked ball of “The Vermonters,” and 
this they unanimously decided to attend. 
3y midnight they had reached the hall, 
and were just in time to witness the 
height of the festivities. The ladies had 
already unmasked and were gossiping 
gavly with their partners. The little 
party of soldiers scanned the throng at- 
tentively, awaiting a chance to take their 
part in the dancing which was about to 
recommence. 

“By Jimminy !” said Harry Dorsey, as 
he leaned over the railing of the balcony. 
“Look there, Jim! There’s that girl we 
used to see at the Presidio a year an’ a 
half ago, while we were camping in the 
rain! See? There, that one in the red 
dress! Don’t you remember she and an- 
other one brought out blankets and flow- 
ers? Tm going down and see her!” 

He rose and crowded down the choked 
stairway, and soon Jim saw him making 
his way to the group where the girl sat. 
She looked up and flushed prettily as 
Harry spoke to her, and made room for 
him on her settee. After a short talk 
they got up and waltzed together; and 
then, seating his partner, Harry left her, 
and pushed upstairs again. 

“Say, she wants you to come down, 
Jim!” he said. “1 told her you was with 
me, and a Sergeant now, and she wants 
to talk to you.” 
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“Pid you point me out to her, Harry? 
Did she see me?” asked Jim. 

“Sure! Didn’t you see us look up? 
Come on quick, before they begin again !” 

There were four men sitting in the 
front row with Jim, and the girl might 
easily have been mistaken in the one 
pointed out. A year and a half is a long 
time to remember a casual acquaintance, 
he thought, but encouraged by Harry’s 
assurance Jim followed him down to the 
floor of the hall. 

“Let me introduce Sergeant McCoon, 
Miss Mayberg,” said Harry. “You know 
you met him when he was a private.” 

On Miss Mavberg’s face the color rose. 
Her eyes, which had glanced up frankly, 
now fell, and in her face an aversion and 
embarrassment was written too plainly 
not to be visible to the sensitive young 
man who was watching her. He cursed 
himself for a fool to havealloved himself 
to be seen at such a place; but not even 
in this first pang of bitterness did he 
blame the girl. He was an outeast, and 
he had no right to inflict himself upon 
strangers, least of all upon a young gir! 
at such a place of merrymaking. She 
stammered and smelt of the huge bunch 
of roses she carried. 

“I’m awfully glad to see you again, 
Mr. MceCoon,” she finally managed to 
say. “Mr. Dorsey tells me vou have be- 
come famous since I saw you last. I’m 
so sorry I can’t give you a dance, but I’ve 
really got to leave very soon. My mother 
is waiting for me over by the door there; 
would you mind taking me to her, Mr. 
Dorsey. Good night, Mr. McCoon—Ser- 
gcant, I should sav—I hope I’ll see you 
again before you go back east !” 

She had tried, in her poor way, to be 
friendly, and not to notice his disfigure- 
ment, but the shock had been too much 
for her. It was evident that she resented 
his having forced himself upon her. She 
did not look at his face after the first 
glance, and her manner was freezing. 
Jim turned, with his head erect, shoul- 
dered his way out of the hall, and went 
back to his boarding-house. 

For a whole day he wandered alone 
about the city, sitting long hours in the 
plaza and loitering on the water front, 
fighting again that demon of despair he 
had all but forgotten. Now he made up 
his mind to act; there could be no more 
procrastination. Yet his soul was in re- 
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bellion against the cruelty and injustice 
of having the physical distress of his 
wound increased a hundred-fold by the 
mere chance of its location. It was not 
fair to be judged unbearable, like a leper, 
for an accident unconnected with his 
character. Had he been hit in the arm 
or leg—anywhere but in the nose, he 
might have been pitied, but he would not 
have had to suffer this degradation. In 
his face, too, by the exquisite irony of his 
doom, the unsightly wound was in reality 
less of a practical loss than it would have 
been almost anywhere else. It caused 
him little bodily hardship ; it was scarcely 
a discomfort. It was this that had lulled 
his consciousness of his plight, but the 
encounter with the girl awakened him to 
action. 

To give Louise even the chance of mar- 
rying him, he saw would be unspeakably 
selfish. 1t was not fair either to hold her 
to her promise, or to allow her to hold 
herself to it. He must break off the en- 
gagement in some way that would end 
everything. 

Next day he found Harry busy in his 
room, packing for his departure on the 
morrow. 

“What’s the matter with you, Jim?” 
Harry said, when the man entered. “We 
were looking all over for you yesterday! 
Got your ticket yet? You’re going with 
the gang, ain’t you? You better brac: 
up, you ain’t got much time left to fool 
round in. Where you been, anyway ?” 

“T ain’t going home—not for a while 
yet, anyway,” Jim said. 

“You ain’t goin’ home! What d’you 
mean? Course you’re goin’ home! They’s 
goin’ to be a great old time when we get 
back, and you don’t want to miss it, and 
get back after it’s all over. Go on over 
and yet your ticket now! Don’t be a fool, 
old man !” 

“No, [ ain’t going home just yet,” Jim 
repeated. “I’m going to try it out here a 
while. They ain’t nobody to care much 
at home, and I like the climate out here 
fine. I spoke to the Captain, and he 
knows a lot of folks here. I think I can 
get a job somewheres. Perhaps I’ll try 
ranching or something like that !” 

“How about Louise?” Harry managed 
to say. 

“T guess Louise can wait a while; I 
don’t believe she’ll be in a hurry to marry 

-me the way Iam now. Anyway, | ain’t 
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going to give her the chance. I don’t 
think I’m quite that much of a cur yet, 
to expect a girl to stay with a face like 
mine !” 

Harry was at a loss what to say. Many 
times he had looked at Jimand wondered 
what would be the outcome of his engage- 
ment. Fond as he was of his chum, he 
could not help acknowledging to himself 
that what he said was true. But it was 
not a subject that he could discuss, and, 
with his pity hidden under an earnest 
handshake, he said: 

“Pshaw! That’s too bad! We were 
countin’ on havin’ you come along with 
us, and the boys will miss you bad, old 
man! By Jimminy, I wish you would 
come, Jim!” 

The men were heartily disappointed, 
and one and all attempted to make Jim 
change his mind, but it was no use. He 
replied vaguely enough as to his pros- 
pects, but he refused point-blank to ac- 
company them farther than the ferry- 
house, where, after many cordial fare- 
wells, they left him standing, waving his 
hand to them. 

As he walked up town, Jim took a let- 
ter from his pocket and read it through, 
slowly. Louise’s lovalty, tried as it had 
been by his silence, was still proof against 
any doubt of him, but her entreaty was 
pitiful. She could not understand why 
he had not written for so long, and her 
words wrung his aching heart till he 
could not see the writing for the tears in 
his eyes. It must be ended without de- 
lay, he thought. He had kept her on the 
rack long enough. He would tell her the 
horrible secret he had kept so long that 
very day, and release her. But would 
she ever believe it was as bad as he knew 
it was with him? Would she consent to 
break the engagement merely from what 
he might write? How could he prove to 
her indubitably that the marriage was 
impossible without actually appearing to 
her with the twisted leer on his lips, and 
the ghastly forbidding blemish on the 
face she had known as his? 

As he walked up the street the sign of 
a cheap photographer met his eye, over a 
doorway, and below was a showcase filled 
with conventionally posed portraits and 
groups. ‘There was, also, a case of tin- 
types with the legend, “Taken and Fin- 
ished While You Wait.” There was the 
solution; he would send her the portrait 
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to speak for itself and show what a fatal- 
ity had come between them. 

He went upstairs and found the place 
empty of customers. The man behind 
the counter looked up as Jim entered, 
scanning the Sergeant swiftly, but he ex- 
pressed no surprise at the request for ¢ 








Next dav he found Harry busy tn hts room, 
packing for his departure on the morrox 


tintvpe. He had had queerer visitors than 
Jim, in that little shop, and he was used 
to abnormal exhibitions of vanity. He 
showed several styles and sizes and one 
was finally agreed upon. The two then 
passed into the studio. 

“See here,” Jim said,as he took his seat 
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upon a stiff little chair, “you needn’t try 
to make me any better looking than I am, 
for that ain’t what I’m after. I want a 
good strong light on my face, and no 
funny business about it. You better look 
out my face don’t break your camera, 
though; I guess you don’t get much 
uglier ones than me very often!” He 
had learned his facetiousness in the bit- 
ter school of self-defense, and would 
rather hurt himself than be hurt by an- 
other. 

The photographer was seemingly as 
particular with his customer as he would 
have been with any bride in her wedding 
gown. He drew down shades, pulled 
screens this way and that, adjusted the 
target for Jim’s eyes, and then wrapped 
himself in a black cloth as an executioner 
might put on a mask. To Jim, fretting 
under this deliberate inspection, the 
preparation seemed like another surgical 
operation. 

The exposure was made, and the pho- 
tographer disappeared into the darkroom. 
While he was busy with his chemicals, 
Jim wandered listlessly about the wait- 
ing-room, examining the hundreds of 
pictures upon the wall, wondering if it 
could be possible that there was any face 
as terrible as his in the whole collection. 

When the portrait had been dried and 
varnished Jim took it to the light of the 
window and gazed at it long and earn- 
estly. The photographer, indeed, had not 
spared him. With the clear-cut, uncom- 
promising detail that a tintype alone can 
give, the face shone out glaringly against 
a dark background, hideous, uncanny, 
distorted, with the outrage the Filipino 
shell had put upon it cursing it forever. 
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The two dark holes of the nostrils punc- 
tured the center of the wound, and it 
needed but color tomake the presentment 
more atrocious. He put the thing in his 
pocket without a word, paid the bill, and 
went home. 

Once in his room he set the picture on 
his bureau and seated himself opposite. 
Robbed of all natural play of expression, 
stiff and uncouth, it seemed like some one 
else, some stranger to whom he knew he 
would, at first sight, feel an unconquer- 
able repugnance. Then, of a sudden, the 
realization of his brutality in sending 
such an outrageous image to his sweet- 
heart swept over him; he hated himself 
for even imagining such an action, and 
in a rage of disgust he rose and ground 
the tintype on the floor beneath his 
heel. 

No, Louise must never see with her 
own sweet eyes the horrid wreck the war 
had made of him! Let it be as if he had 
died when the shot struck him. She 
must remember him as she had last seen 
him, the real him, not this libelous 
parody of humanity. If she thought more 
of him, let her recall the parting at the 
station when they had strangled their 
sobs in jests and commonplaces, and had 
tried to be brave, not knowing what the 
fortunes of the young soldier might be, 
not imagining that, at their worst, they 
could ever be as terrible as this. There 


was no vanity in his decision; he had not 
a thought for himself, now, nothing but 
the great desire to save her from himself. 
Then, with what craft he possessed, he 
wrote the letter that should disprove his 
love and break off the engagement. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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—outlined on the side of the mountain —the shape of an Indian arrowhead 


FTER leaving Yuma the South- 

ern Pacific railway winds west- 

ward until, reaching the moun- 
tains, it crosses San Gorgonio Pass and 
through San Timeteo canyon enters San 
Bernardino valley. 

The citrus orchards, with their peren- 
nial verdure, are spread out over the val- 
lev; to the south, above the foothills, is 
Mt. San Jacinto; and bevond, and all 
around, apparently encircling the valley 
in an unbroken chain, is the San Bernar- 
dino range of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains; while to the right, towering high 
above the others, protecting and watch- 
ful, rise San Bernardino and San Gor- 
gonio (“Gray Back”) “the sentinels of 
the valley.” Long years before civilized 
man came to this country the Indians 
had given this valley the name of Gua- 
chama, “a place of plenty,” and it was 
thus called when the early missionary 
fathers came and settled among them. 

3 


Though the Indian names of the moun- 
tains and the surrounding country gave 
way to mellifluous Spanish ones, piously 
commemorative of old-world saints, and 
the Spaniard, the Mexican, the Mormon 
and the American each in turn came and 
occupied the valley, they all found here a 
garden spot of earth, “ta place of plenty.” 

Of missions, ruined churches and an- 
cient places within written history there 
are many throughout the country, but in 
this valley is a peculiar landmark which 
antedates them all. It is known as ‘The 
Arrowhead.” It is a marvel, a mystery 
and truly prehistoric. When the first 
white man came, and wondering at what 
he saw, questioned the oldest Indian, the 
answer Was: 

“It has always been.” Of legends con- 
cerning it there are a score, of specula- 
tions many, but the real solution of the 
mystery remains forever hidden. 


This landmark is visible for many 
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miles, nearly throughout the whole val- 
ley. It is clearly cut and distinctly out- 
lined on the side of the mountain, the 
shape of an Indian arrowhead. It may 
be seen from the railway immediately 
after passing through San Timeteo can- 
yon. A few miles further on, in the 
vicinity of Colton, it is also plainly dis- 
cernible. 

The material of which it is composed is 
different in formation from that of other 
portions of the mountain side. It is 
principally of disintegrated white quartz 
and light gray granite, sustaining a 
growth of short white grass and weeds. 
The surrounding earth and shrubbery is 
dark, thus throwing the lighter growth 
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assed by the warlike tribes, who compelled 
them at last to leave the country. As 
they were a peaceful, gentle race, they 
were especially favored by the Great 
Spirit, who, to assist them and to guide 
them to a land where they might find 
peace, sent before them an arrow. Fol- 
lowing its flight they saw it finally settle 
and rest against the mountain side, and 
there they made their homes and occu- 
pied the land in peace until the coming 
of the white race. 

Another legend compares the arrow- 
head to the “Ace of Spades.” Though it 
relates to ancient times the legend bears 
the ear-marks of very modern origin. The 
Cahuilla Indians are now a degenerate 








— to the south, above the foothills, 7s Mt. San Jacinto 


in sharp contrast. In dimension the ar- 
rowhead is eleven hundred and fifteen 
feet in length and three hundred and 
ninety-six feet in width. It is marvel- 
ously perfect in shape, and this fact has 
given rise to the theory that the forma- 
tion is one of design rather than accident 
—if there are accidents in nature. At 
the base of Arrowhead mountain are me- 
dicinal hot springs, once very well pat- 
ronized. 

The Cahuilla Indians, descendants of 
the early Indian inhabitants of the val- 
ley, have a legend explaining the origin 
of the arrowhead. Many years before the 
white men came to inhabit the valley, the 
Cahuillas lived far to the eastward across 
the great mountains. There they were 

- unhappy, for they were continually har- 








race, but once, so the legend says, they 
were a race of giants and men of great 
prowess. ‘These mountains were then the 
favorite abiding place of the Evil Spirit, 
who, not having much else to do, amused 
himself by making life unpleasant for the 
Indians. One form of entertainment was 
throwing huge stones and sending floods 
of water down on them. Becoming weary 
of these attentions the Indians finally 
sought a conference with the Evil Spirit 
to see if they could arrange a truce. The 
conference took place, and a game of 
cards was played for possession of the 
valley ; during which the Evil One picked 
up the ace of spades and dashed it against 
the side of the mountain, which, opening 
received him in its depths, and the sul- 
phurous springs at the base of the moun- 
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tain remain as evidence of his presence. 
The sign on the side of the mountain at- 
tests the truth of the story. 

Coming down to modern times it is re- 
lated that the Mormons were advised of 
this valley through a description given 
by a Mormon seeress in Salt Lake, and 
this led them to emigrate to this section 
of the country. Starting on their long, 
wearisome journey they crossed what is 
now Nevada and Arizona, and finally 
came to the desolate Mojave desert. Here 
they suffered terribly from the burning 
heat and lack of water,and becoming dis- 
couraged were on the point of giving up 
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and returning to Salt Lake. It was then 
that the angel Moroni appeared to them 
and urged them to continue their jour- 
ney, telling them they would soon reach 
a land which would compensate them for 
all their trials. On the following day 
they came to the Cajon Pass, and from 
there saw the beautiful San Bernardino 
valley, the landmark of their vision, and 
the arrowhead for which they were 
searching. Here they settled and pros- 
pered, founding the city of San Bernar- 
dino, until in 1857, Brigham Young, the 
head of the Mormon Church, recalled 
them to Zion, the city of their faith. 


Wool Production of California 


BY KATE THOMAS 


RIOR to 1852 there were few sheep 
in California, and these belonged 
to the ordinary coarse-wooled spe- 

cies brought here from Mexico. The 
greater part of these sheep were owned 
by the old Mexican families. In 1852 
about 40,000 sheep were driven into Cali- 
fornia from New Mexico; 130,000 more 
came over the border in 1857, but in 1858 
and the following vear the Indians be- 
came so troublesome that the importation 
ceased. A few years later the Civil War 
destroved the demand for marketable 
sheep. 

The principal stock of sheep now in 
California can be traced in direct descent 
from bands driven overland from Mis- 
souri by Hubbard Hollister, a pioneer 
settler of the state, and his associates. 
From him the town of Hollister takes its 
name, and to him belongs much of the 
credit for the impetus given to sheep 
raising in this state. Among the men 
who labored zealously for the improve- 
ment of sheep in California may be men- 
tioned Mr. Patterson, of Alameda county, 
whose exhibits for years were a leading 
feature at agricultural fairs, and who 
spared neither labor nor expense in ob- 
taining for his adopted state the choicest 
breeding animals that could be found in 
Vermont or in Spain. 

The first sheep arriving here were of 
Spanish merino stock brought to this 


country from Spain at the close of the 
eighteenth and the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. The successive breeding 
of sheep in the state has been almost en- 
tirely in merino stock, and it is estimated 
that ninety-five per cent of the sheep now 
in California are of merino origin. The 
severe storms of 1861 and 1862 and the 
drought of 1863 and 1864 proved very 
disastrous to sheep raising, and it took 
several years to recover from these calam- 
ities. 

Since the days of Hollister, sheep have 
multiplied amazingly, until in 1876 the 
total number in the state amounted to 
10,000,000, yielding 40,000,000 pounds 
of wool. During the succeeding dry vear 
of 1877 the flocks suffered terribly from 
the lack of feed, the loss aggregating 
from one-third to one-half of the entire 
number. It was then that 50,000 Cali- 
fornia sheep found pasturage in New 
Mexico. 

From 1880 to 1890 California held 
first rank in point of number. At pres- 
ent Texas claims first place in the pro- 
duction of sheep, with Montana second 
and California third. The home of the 
sheep is principally in the San Joaquin 
and the Sacramento valleys, and in the 
northern coast counties. 

The largest individual owners of sheep 
in California are the firm of Miller & 
Lux, who have some fifty bands number- 
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ing 100,000 head. For grazing land they 
own a range in San Joaquin valley sixty 
miles long by twenty broad. They have 
a second range in San Luis Obispo and 
Kern counties. In summer their sheep 
go to the mountains. Owing to the warm 
weather and the dusty roads, the driving 
is generally accomplished in the night. 
The rich, loamy, argillaceous soil of the 
California valleys is peculiarly adapted 
to furnish the best pasturage for the 
flocks, producing the soft, clean and 
white wool for which the state is noted. 

In this state sheep require shearing 
twice a vear. The spring shearing be- 
gins in March and ends in June. The 
autumn shearing extends from the end 
of July to October Ist. To destroy ver- 
min, prevent 
the wool the flocks are subjected to “dip- 
ping” or “smearing” twice a year. The 
preparation most efficacious for this pur- 
pose is composed of one pound of sulphur 
and one-half pound of lime to four gal- 
lons of water boiled, and is known as 
calcium sulphide. 

The price of wool has fluctuated great- 
lv from time to time, the lowest point be- 
ing reached in 1893 and 1894, when the 
poorest quality of wool was sold for from 
four to five cents a pound. The highest 
price reached thus far has been forty 
cents a pound. 

The sheep industry of California was 
badly crippled by the enactment of a law 
admitting foreign wools to the United 
States free of duty. Prior to the passage 
of this act, in 1894, the merinos consti- 
tuted ninety per cent of the sheep in the 
state. The decline in price led to cross- 
breeding for mutton sheep, and the per 
cent, at the present time, is much lower. 
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An effort has been made to increase the 
size of sheep intended for the market by 
breeding to French merinos and large 
English Southdowns, Shropshires and 
Leicesters, and also to a liberal feeding 
of alfalfa and grain. 

Since the days of the Patriarchs, sheep 
raising has been a nomadic occupation. 
In California, this industry is controlled 
chiefly by French, Spanish and Portu- 
guese residents of the state. Though not 
alwavs well founded, considerable preju- 
(lice exists here against sheep raising due 
mainly to the fact that the sheep are 
owned in large bands by persons, gen- 
erally foreigners, who, leading a nomadic 
life.and themselves possessing little land, 
are careless and indifferent about the 
amount of injury done by their flocks 
while roving from place to place. The 
sheep are divided into flocks numbering 
from 1000 to 2000 with one shepherd in 
charge of each flock. He is generally as- 
sisted by one or more collies or shepherd 
dogs. These dogs accompany him from 
pasture to pasture from the close of the 
sheep-shearing season until October or 
November, when he returns with his 
flock to his permanent winter home. 

A strong effort has been made to keep 
sheep out of the national forest reserva- 
tions. Persons interested in the preser- 
vation of our forest trees seem to have 
lost sight of the fact that, with judicious 
pasturing, under Government regula- 
tions, the public reservations in the 
Sierra are benefited, rather than injured, 
by grazing, especially as the sheep help 
to keep down the underbrush, which fur- 
nishes fuel for the forest fires that occa- 
sionally sweep over the mountains, de- 
stroying vast tracts of timber. 


CATALINA 


God looked upon His favored land one day, 
With all its gold of sunshine and of flowers, 
Where ceaseless summer thrills the dreamful hours. 
A perfect thought fulfilled before Him lay. 
Yet ‘twixt the shore where waves kiss golden sand 
And the mist-curtains to the purpling morn, 
He marked the sea, a shimmering turquoise band, 


A jewel lacked. 


Then at His wish was born 


The fair isle Catalina, rarest gem 
That gleameth in the Westland’s diadem. 


Macnab. 


—Leavenworth 





BY m.c. FREDERICK 


MARIPOSA TULIP 


(CALOCHORTUS VENUSTUS ) 


From photograph by Carpenter in the the collection of Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California 


T is but a morning’s drive from the 

seashore of Santa Barbara to the 

Santa Ynez mountains, which from 
town present a series of slopes, rugged 
and bare, with no suggestion of the 
wooded peaks and canyons and the ex- 
uberance of wild flowers that in their sea- 
son send the beholder into an ecstacy of 
enthusiasm. 

Perhaps it is the middle of April or 
the early part of May, and vegetation is 
marvelously luxuriant. Every weed and 
shrub is striving to put forth bloom of 
some kind and there are delightful sur- 
prises on every hand. One moment you 
are saying nothing in the mountains can 
equal the broad vistas of heathery chem- 
osal, or greasewood, powdered like snow 
with its racemose panicles of tiny white 
blossoms, a single one of which is not 
more than a sixth of an inch across; then 
it is the modest little calochortus albus, 
that has hung out its fairy lanterns, 
three-petaled white globes of so delicate a 
texture as to be almost  translucent— 
snowy lily bells some call them, also hare- 
bells or white-globe tulips; then this is 


forgotten when vou come upon the stately 
styrax, also white, that vies in loveliness 
with the orange blossoms which it greatly 
resembles. Then there are carpets of 
white forget-me-nots and other delicat2 
and fragile with ponderous 
Latin names, and brilliant scarlet Indian 
pinks and bugle-shaped penstemons ; and 
vellow buttercups and creamcups, dande- 
lions, mimulus, tree poppies and sunflow- 
ers; and the purple brodiwas that have 
won many a prize in the flower carnivals, 
and the whole gamut of amethysts and 
blues—such a bewilderment of beauty in 
these uncultivated wilds that 
forced to say there is no choice and every 
one of them is a favorite. 

How the humming birds and bees and 
butterflies riot in the profusion of bloom, 
their brilliant colors flashing and scintil- 
lating on the golden sunshine as they 
dart and flit about to the music of count- 
less tiny wings! 

Pretty soon the tiger lilies are going to 
flaunt their vivid banners along the 
mountain streams. Gigantic vuceas will 
rear their cream-white distaffs on the 


blossoms 


one is 
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(1) California holly (heteromeles arbutifolia). (2) Fringed Mariposa tulip. 


(3) Mariposa tulip (calochortus venustus). 


rocky slopes. Already the wild honey- 
suckle is heavy with bloom and the white 
“everlasting flower,” a member of the 
edelweiss family, is putting forth its 
crowded clusters. 

The manzanitas have long since dis- 
earded their rich blossoms and loaded 
their branches with the little apples that 
give them their name. Stretches of wild 
morning glory lift thousands of snow- 
white funnels to catch the morning dew, 
while its near relative, the dodder or 


(4) Mimulus. 


“love-vine,” is binding its golden threads 
in an inextricable tangle upon other 
forms of plant life, and whole hillsides 
are silvery gray with the white sage that 
has made California famous for its 
honey. 

Once, in going a distance of a quarter 
of a mile over « particularly rocky and 
barren-looking trail, we were surprised to 
find over forty varieties of small herbage 
and wild flowers, all correctly named by 
a young mountaineer whose intimate ac- 
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JOHN FREDERICK, PHOTO, SANTA BARBARA 


(5) Matilija poppy (Romneya Coulteri). 
(7) Fairy lanterns (calochortus albus). 


quaintance with every feature of the re- 
gion, and willingness to explain, makes 
him a most genial companion on such ex- 
peditions. 

The calochortus albus has numerous 
handsome sisters (calochortus means 
“beautiful grass”) all closely allied to the 
tulip and belonging to the lily family. 
One of these is the mariposa tulip—mari- 
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(6) Chemosal (California lilac). 
(8) Blazing star (Mentzelia Lindleyi). 


posa is the Spanish for butterfly—of 
which there are several varieties. It is 
so called because of the exquisite mark- 
ings in different colors that give the 
petals the appearance of butterfly wings. 

The fringed mariposa comes when the 
wild flowers are nearly gone. The petals 
are liberally sprinkled with that peculiar 
shade of purplish red so liable to prove 
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fugitive in photography, and the inside 
is completely covered with minute hairs 
of soft yellow and red, sometimes closely 
approaching black on the margins. It is 
a characteristic of the mariposas that 
there are rarely two alike in marking or 
arrangement of color. 

Another late comer that, like the 
fringed mariposa, apparently waits un- 
til other lights are well out of the way 
before it illumines the floral firmament, 
is the “blazing star,” a surpassingly beau- 
tiful blossom, its slender, lemon-vellow 
petals being of the texture of primroses. 
It is not very common and grows in or 
near the dry.river bed. 

There is a hardy evergreen shrub not 
content with decking the mountains but 
once a year. Its showy, large clusters of 
white flowers that are a prominent fea- 
ture of the landscape for weeks in mid- 
summer, have turned to vivid scarlet ber- 
ries at Christmas time when they are 
wonderfully effective, Nature then being 
clothed anew in spring-time green. It is 
called toyon, California holly or hetero- 
meles arbutifolia, according as the Span- 
ish, English or Latin name is used; and 
for short we usually say “Christmas 
berry.” 

The Romneya Coulteri, also known 
as the Matilija poppy, a shrubby plant 
perhaps ten feet high and as many feet 
across, is one of the few mountain flow- 
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ers (it grows in remote canyons and is 
not often seen) that have made a place 
for themselves in the home garden, and 
in cultivation it is common in Santa Bar- 
bara and elsewhere. Connected with its 
name—pronounced Ma-til-iha—is a_ro- 
mantic story of an Indian maiden’s devo- 
tion to her lover. The Spanish children 
call them Las Hermanitas, the little sis- 
ters, because the waving white petals sug- 
gest to them the spreading bonnets of the 
Sisters of Charity. The regal blossoms 
with their central tuft of vellow stamens 
are usually five or six inches 
though it is said they sometimes measure 
as much as nine inches. The three hairy 
sepals overlap the buds in a curious way 
and the thin, crapey petals tossing high 
in air seem too fragile for long with- 
standing the caresses of sun and wind, 
vet they last for days and the plant. re- 
mains in bloom several months. It has 
been borne across the ocean and has be- 
come one of the choicest flowers of Eng- 
lish gardens. Indeed, a number of our 
native plants are successfully cultivated 
by European gardeners, including the 
calochortus, eschscholtzia (California 
poppy), scarlet larkspur, dodecatheon, 
brodiza, mimulus, ceanothus (wild 
lilac), phacelia (wild heliotrope), clem- 
atis, “creamcups” and “baby blue eyes,” 
all found growing wild in the vicinity of 
Santa Barbara. 
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(CALOCHORTUS ROSEUS) 
From collection of Charles Purdy, Ukiah, California 


. THE MARIPOSA TULIP 
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BY EDWARD J. WICKSON 
Of the University of California 
—~ACHIEVEMENTS 


FOURTH PAPER- 


Lilustrations from photographs bv Shaw, Santa Rosa, California 


R. BURBANNW’S — achievements 
M with flowers, which, from a hor- 

ticultural point of view, must be 
regarded as a wonderful elevation and 
ennoblement of floral growth, are a dem- 
onstration of the breadth of the man. He 
has done more than any other man ever 
did with fruits and to this must be added 
achievements greater than can be con- 
ceded to any other man with flowers. 
Others have accomplished wonders with 
a single fruit or flower, or with small 
groups of each or of both, but in his 
breadth Mr. Burbank stands alone. That 
he could thus extend his effort and still 
retain the marvelous penetration which 
has enabled him to bring from profound- 


est depths wonders undreamed of by 
others, may seem somewhat at enmity 
with the modern claim that close special- 
ization is the secret of depth in’ work. 
But really there is no contradiction. Mr. 
Burbank’s close specialization consists in 
his conception of Nature as simple in 
plan and principle and in his application 
of methods which embody the few prin- 
ciples which he descries. In this respect 
he is a most rigid specialist and the fact 
that he uses hundreds of kinds of plants 
and millions of individual plants does 
not militate against the wonderful con- 
centration of his mind upon the simple, 
hut profound phenomena which unfold 
under his eye and hand. That he can do 
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this; that he can recognize and employ 
innumerable manifestations in the pur- 
suit of his special purposes is wonder- 
ful because it is only possible through 
the possession of rare mental endowment 
and exceptional industry, lightened and 
brightened by enthusiasm. 

Is aught more required for achieve- 
ments with flowers? Yes, indeed; the 
common mind will not accept insight and 
industry as adequate equipment for true 
work with flowers. One must have senti- 
ment rich, free and impulsive. Ardent 
love of flowers is a prerequisite to all cul- 
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not full appreciation of the esthetical and 
ethical influence of natural beauty and 
though our space limits will require us 
to discuss his floral achievements from 
other points of view, it will be comfort- 
ing to remember that love incites his de- 
votion to the ennoblement of flowers and 
lightens his labors. 

Mr. Burbank began his work with 
flowers in his old home in Massachusetts. 
At first he used the seedsmen’s collections, 
testing, selecting and crossing them. He 
began growing eastern wild flowers to 








HYBRID LILY, SHOWING 


tural success. That Mr. Burbank is not 
lacking in devotion, let his own words 
declare : 

“Who does not love flowers? For 
whom will not flowers make more sun- 
shine? Flowers from the hand of a loved 
one—what sweeter, sunnier gift can be 
thought of? Flowers speak to us of 
poetry, music, life and love. Flowers-al- 
ways make people better, happier and 
more hopeful; they are sunshine, food 
and medicine to the soul.” 

* Evidently, then, Mr. Burbank lacks 








PROLIFIC BLOOMING HABIT 


gain better acquaintance with them. 
Soon after arrival in California in 1875 
he began collecting seed of native plants 
for foreign patrons and this necessitated 
a close study of the plants, their times of 
blooming, ete. To his perceptions thus 
sharpened there came impressions of 
marvelous tendency toward variation in 
California. Striking differences appeared 
in the same species grown under different 
conditions of soil and climate; almost 
incredible differences, though the locali- 
ties were not far distant from each other. 
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This observation not only suggested lines 
of effort, but furnished incentive and en- 
couragement beyond anything he had ex- 
perienced at the east. Early also in Mr. 
Burbank’s experience there came the 
thought to improve the popular garden 
flowers, to enhance their charms and at- 
tractiveness and to render them more ser- 
viceable for various purposes. This work 
faithfully pursued for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has produced results which are now 
recognized in all parts of the world, and 
so varied that brief writing cannot fully 
enumerate them, much less compass any 
adequate characterization. The attempt 
must be made to convey striking facts 
concerning blooming plants which are 
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best known to the general reader and for 
this reason most widely interesting. 

One of the garden plants which Mr. 
3urbank first took in hand was the glad- 
iolus, which has long been a popular 
flower in California, but it had obvious 
defects; the stem was wind-whipped be- 
cause of its length and lank because 
thinly set with florets. Their petals, too, 
were so scant in substance that they lost 
form and color in the face of the hot sun, 
the long spike becoming unsightly below, 
while still newer bloom was expanding 
above. Mr. Burbank used the ganda- 
vensis, a Belgic hybrid, for his founda- 
tion,and added later several species from 
South Africa. After working ten years 

















A NEW HYBRID AMARYLLIS—FIVE-EIGHTHS NATURAL SIZE 
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with perhaps a million seedlings, select- 
ing first for endurance of sunheat and 
wind, then for more colors and for clear- 
ness, novelty and distinctiveness of hue, 
and then for more compactness of bloom 
upon the spike, he reached a variety 
which set florets with lasting petals all 
around the spike like a hyacinth and not 
the single, flat, side-bloom of the old 
forms, and the first of this type was pa- 
triotically named “California.” Selected 
seedlings gave more of this improved 
type of bloom with better lasting quali- 
ties,and more surprising shades and with 
petal-substance thick and lasting so that, 
to use Mr. Burbank’s own appreciative 
words: 

“The first flower remains fresh to say 
good morning to the very last one to 
bloom, even though the sun may be doing 
its best: none of the older varieties can 
stand such a test.” 

That was in 1893, and soon afterward 
the whole gladiolus stock found an ap- 
preciative purchaser in Mr. H. H. Groff, 
the leading American specialist in that 
line, whose knowledge of Mr. Burbank’s 
achievement with his favorite plant is 
outspoken. He says: 

*“This collection is the best strain of 
gandavensis * * — several with spe- 
cially stiff petals quite distinct from or- 
dinary types; the peculiarity of the flow- 
ers blooming around the spike like the 
hyacinth was also his contribution * * 
the vitality of the Burbank strain is re- 
markable * * greater than that of 
all the other strains of so-called Amer- 
ican hybrids which constitute the prin- 
cipal stocks of commerce on this con- 
tinent.” 

Nor does America constitute their field 
of victory; they are displacing other 
strains in other parts of the world. 


* 


In the ennoblement of the amaryllis 
his achievements are not only notable in 
themselves, but they illustrate well how 
in his work Mr. Burbank looks upon his 
own efforts from all points of view and 
endeavors to meet all considerations. He 
began very early with the amaryllis, when 
he was, in fact, too poor to buy bulbs, so 
he took seed from all sources for a start. 
Later he bought bulbs, paving as high as 

*H. H. Groff, in Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture, p. 647. 
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five dollars each in some cases. Thus, 
with seedlings of his own and with pur- 
chased bulbs, he proceeded for ten years, 
crossing in a small way and_ selecting 
seed from the best types of flowers alone. 
As his materials multiplied his aims ex- 
tended; he worked for more abundant 
bloom and secured more flowers to the 
scape and more scapes from the bulb; 
then he sought more rapid multiplication 
of bulbsand off-sets and greater precocity 
in bloom. This was a more protracted 
effort. Some bulbs at first gave five or 
six new bulbs each year and they were 
slow to change this habit. It was about 
fourteen vears before they took freely to 
the expansion doctrine, but now Mr. Bur- 
bank’s trial plots show, in some cases, ten 
to fourteen large blooming bulbsand sev- 
eral off-sets each season around the old 
bulb. At the same time the old bulbs 
have increased in size so that it is com- 
mon to find them from two to six times 


as large as in the older varieties. The 
plants also produce seed which give 


bloom at half the age of seedlings of the 
old types and the blooming season is also 
extended so that flowers can be had 
nearly through the long California sum- 
mer. 

Of the flowers themselves words fail to 
describe the forms and shades which are 
appearing. In size they are grand— 
eight to ten inches in diameter is the 
measurement of some of the best single 
flowers: the petals are very broad and 
overlapping, so that a very solid bloom is 
produced. The coloring at this period of 
their development is fully equal to any 
amaryllis known, the general form and 
size are all that can be desired. Vigor 
has been secured which not only is in- 
volved in the size, rapidity of multiplica- 
tion, large scapes and thick petals which 
have been mentioned, but gives the plants 
a strong constitution which resists par- 
asitic attacks. This vigor is also a strong 
foundation upon which the selection now 
in hand will proceed. The colors now 
prevalent are solid crimson or nearly 
pure white or wonderful combinations in 
stripes of crimson, pink and white. Now 
comes the selection for clearness of color 
and markings. In short, Mr. Burbank 
has his amaryllis highly and deeply edu- 
cated, but he will still add graces which 
will make them irresistible in the eyes of 
the connoisseur. 
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THREE-FOURTHS NATURAL SIZE 


With this ambition for one of his fa- 
vorite creations, however, their originator 
longs to have these new forms clustered 
around the cottage, as well as displayed 
upon the broad lawns of the mansion. To 
this end, the greater rapidity in the mul- 
tiplication of the bulb is a most import- 
ant contribution for the prices now pre- 
vailing among florists for bulbs will be 
in time proportionally reduced. This 
achievement with the amaryllis shows 
well, as suggested above, how highly 
esthetic, sharply commercial and broadly 
humane considerations all unite in Mr. 
Burbank’s work and demonstrate his pos- 
session of what is a puzzle to the world 
today—the up-to-date American spirit. 


Closely allied to the amaryllis and in- 
terwoven with it in Mr Burbank’s work 
is the crinum, a grand flower, chiefly dis- 
tinguishable from the amarvilis by its 
longer perianth tube. The crinums are 
chiefly grown under glass, for the hardy 
species in northern climates are few. Mr. 
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Burbank wisely conceived California con- 
ditions to be most favorable for uniting 
the charms of the greenhouse species 
with the hardiness of the open-air species 
to lead forth new forms which could be 
taught to endure garden exposures. At 
first he took up the training of his hardy 
parentage, choosing the Florida swamp 
lily (crinum Americanum) and for sey- 
eral years selected the finest seedlings 
that they might be best prepared for the 
high alliance he proposed for them. This 
estimable wildling of the Florida swamps 
and gardens showed that care, culture 
and selection would notably improve its 
erowth, habit and bloom. Simultaneously 
Mr. Burbank had growing in his green 
house all the tender crinums he could 
secure, studying their different forms, 
colors and fragrance. Upon the bloom 
of the best hardy plants in the open air 
he used the pollen from the greenhouse 
varieties and splendid results wer 
reached. Most) beautiful flowers, im- 
proved in size and waxy whiteness, in 
breadth of petals and in fragrance ap- 
peared in large numbers upon stronger 
and more upright scapes and, best of all 
as events proved, the new ones were 
hardy in the open air in California. The 
achievement in view was accomplished. 
Having thus carried the amaryllis and 
the crinum along similar lines of im- 
provement, each by itself, a cross of the 
two was undertaken with strikingly sat- 
isfactory results. The crinum was pol- 
lenated with amaryllis belladonna and a 
true hybrid was secured with bloom rang 
ing from pure white to deep rose, inclin- 
ing to crimson. The flowering is not so 
abundant as with the improved crinums, 
but the multiplication of the bulbs is 
very rapid. The hybrid shows its parent- 
age in a very notable way in the form 
and arrangement of its leaves. The 
leaves of belladonna rise from the earth 
with rounded ends and flattened against 
each other like plates; crinum leaves 
clasp each other and are long and 
pointed. The hybrid has leaves with 
pointed ends, but with the upper parts. 
down to where they cluster, flat; then 
there is an off-set which clasps around 
like a crinum, giving the plant a very 
peculiar appearance, especially when 
grown in the greenhouse. The bulbs 
have necks like crinums, while still re- 
sembling in some respects the bella- 
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donnas. Thus the hybrid presents a very 
interesting association of the several 
characters of its parentage. 

The splendid open-air growth of the 
calla in California, coupled with the 
memory of the affection which eastern 
people have for it as a house plant, in- 
duced Mr. Burbank to take it up very 
soon after coming to thisstate and he put 
much effort upon it, both by selection 
and by crossing many species to secure 
combination of characters, as well as 
striking originality. He proceeded first 
by selection and grew many thousands of 
seedlings of the several forms of the com- 
mon calla (Richardia Africana) secur- 
ing varieties ranging all the way from 
giant to dwarf, the most important named 
variety resulting was “Fragrance,” which 
exhaled a pleasing perfume, while other 
callas usually are destitute of odors save 
those suggesting dankishness. It is a 
semi-dwarf variety and has become gen- 
erally recognized among eastern florists 
as the most free blooming of all its group 
of calla varieties. Mr. Burbank has also 
raised thousands of seedlings of the 
spotted calla (albo-maculata), one of the 
most striking results being a variety 
which has not only spots, but broad 
stripes of yellow and white. 

All these were, however, simple as com- 
pared with the grand combination of 
characters involved in the hybridization 
of several species, viz.: Hastata, the vel- 
low “Pride of the Congo”; Elliottiana, 
rich, dark yellow with spotted leaves; 
Pentlandii, also with rich yellow, with 
dark purple spot; Rehmanni, pink with- 
out and rose-purple with crimson spot 
within; Nelsoni, small, pale yellow and 
purple. Out of this wide crossing came 
“Lemon Giant,” as a product of albo- 
maculata and hastata, while from the 
many crosses of the others named vari- 
ous combinations have resulted which 
show many curious forms and almost 
startling flowers. Long hairy leaves, 
shades of purple, green and white on leaf 
stalks and leaves—color effects not ex- 
isting on any cultivated plant. Some of 
the hybrids make bulbs eight to ten 
inches across and six to eight pounds in 
weight and show leaves and flowers of 
proportionate vigor. The best of the old 


vellows are difficult to raise under ordin- 
ayy conditions. Mr. Burbank has worked 
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to get fine flowers and foliage and ease of 
growth. He has selected about twenty 
varieties with these characters, but as the 
most striking forms and qualities come 
from the second and third generations of 
seedlings after a cross he is still continu- 
ing his effort with expectation of even 
more remarkable results. 
%* * % 

Mr. Burbank’s success with the canna 
is illustrative of the fact that he can se- 
cure notable improvements with flowers 
which have been greatly developed by 
others. The modern cannas of dwarf 
habit and magnificent bloom include the 
French or Crozy type and the Italian or 
orchid-flowered type, and striking im- 
provement of them gained by the addi- 
tion of the native American canna flac- 
cida to the foreign blood. Mr. Burbank 
was early in this work and secured strik- 
ing results, some of which have become 
famous. The “Burbank” canna, named 
by the Chicago florist, J. C. Vaughan, 
who secured the stock, now appears every- 
where in eastern catalogues as bearing 
“giant orchid-like flowers, the upper pet- 
als measuring fully seven inches across, 
a rich canary yellow with carmine spots.” 
3ut the latest and widest distinction be- 
longs to the “Tarrytown,” introduced by 
F. R. Pierson of the stopping place on 
the Hudson, whose name the flower bears. 
Space does not admit more than a sug- 
gestion of the glories of this California 
achievement. ‘The critics say: 

“No variety approaches it for display 

it shows six .times as many flowers 
for the same space as any other variety 
* * the flowers which are an exceed- 
ingly brilliant carmine-crimson, have de- 
cidedly more substance than any other 
variety and last for an unusually long 
time * * it is as much ahead of al! 
other cannas today for bedding as Mme. 
Crozy was ahead of all at the time of its 
introduction.” At the Pan-American ex- 
position, Mr. William Scott, in charge of 
floriculture, said: “There has never been 
a bed in the country with as much bloom 
as Tarrytown had.” 

Soon after he began with cannas Mr. 
Burbank took up tigridias, working for 
size of flower and bulb and vigor of plant 
and crossing to secure new colors which 
would endure sunshine. He has obtained 
wonderful striped, lined and flaked va- 
rieties which are new and have been well 
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GLADIOLUS “CALIFORNIA” —FIRST VARIETY WITH FLOWERS ENCLOSING THE STEM 
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received. Ten or twelve years’ work with 
dahlias, including the popular cactus- 
flowered type, has resulted in achieve- 
ments not yet ready for announcement. 


Though in the floral department of his 
work Mr. Burbank has apparently given 
greater attention to herbaceous than to 
woody plants, he lacks not achievement 
in the latter class. Of roses he has flow- 
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ered ten to fifteen thousand seedlings, out 
of which three worthy varieties have been 
introduced. By using the hardy Hermosa 
as a joint parent with the tea roses he 
has secured varieties popular at the east 
because hardy, where the teas fail. 

Mr. Burbank has produced a new race 
of bell-shaped clematis with broadly bell- 
shaped flowers exquisitely frosted and 
with blending of colors and shadings not 














ONE OF TEN THOUSAND HYBRID SEEDLING LILIES 
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found elsewhere in the clematis family. 
With the double clematis of the Jack- 
mani and Lanuginosa types he has 
reached brilliant results. The clematis 
experts, Jackson and Perkins, in writing 
for the Cyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture, mention the “Duchess of Edin- 
burgh” as about the most desirable and 
best known in this country, but add: 
“The Snowdrift, by Luther Burbank, 
promises to excel it in both floriferous- 
ness and vigor of growth.” 

In this connection mention may be 
made of the columbines because Mr. Bur- 
bank has succeeded in making them so 
nearly like clematis that he calls his new 
race aquilegia clematidea. They are of 
immense size, even to three inches in 
diameter of bloom, and are very striking 
in that the backward extension of the 
petals into spurs has been completely 
suppressed. As it has been usual to 
classify aquilegia species upon the length 
and form of the spurs, these curtailed 
flowers must have a new class. 

% *% * 

It is manifestly impossible to make 
even a complete suggestion of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s work with flowers. The group of 
which the Shasta daisy was only a fore- 
runner must be passed with reference to 
earlier mention of its origin and char- 
acter given in Sunset for February, 
1902. Other chrvsanthemum-daisies are 
in training. Larger size, perpetual bloom- 
ing and ease of propagation are being se- 
cured. Colors will be multiplied. The 
lemon yellow now secured will be carried 
to other yellows. The pink, which is just 
disclosing itself, will be deepened to red. 
Other wild species of chrysanthemum 
from other continents are being worked 
into the strain and results cannot be even 
prophesied. Whether one shall put 4 
daisy in one’s hat or put one’s hat under 
a daisy is a question of the future. 

Perhaps no more interesting communi- 
cation can be made than that Mr. Bur- 
bank is now giving a leading share of his 
time to the systematic elevation of Cali- 
fornia wild flowers. He began that way, 
as stated, but he turned aside a little to 
work the wonders with exotics which 
have been mentioned, without, however, 
forsaking the beauties which so interested 
and charmed him when he came to this 
state. For example, he has never failed 
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to remember the lilies. He found at first 
that the California tiger lily (Pardali- 
num) had nearly as many differences as 
it had locations and then there are so 
many other lilies native and foreign. 
Cultivation, selection, hybridization, in- 
troduction of foreign blood and then se- 
lection again, then second and third gen- 
eration seedlings and selection again, un- 
til all the known lilies of the world had 
brought their ancestral characters to the 
enrichment of his working collection and 
it did seem at one time that the lilies 
must need show their gratitude by bloom- 
ing over his resting place, for what man 
can safely add the study of half a million 
seedling hybrid lilies to his other occu- 
pations? Lily growers from all the wor:d 
have stood dazed—intoxicated with the 
marvels of beauty and the perfumes of 
this acreage of new lilies in full bioom. 

But Mr. Burbank quietly pursued his 
even course through this bewildering un- 
dertaking. From fifty to one hundred of 
the half million were selected and the 
rest destroyed. These are now being 
grown under the supervision of Mr. Carl 
Purdy, who knows the lily in all its 
haunts and in all its whims and the end 
is to come in time. It will be a floral rev- 
elation to say the least of it. There will 
be selected types—several of them. There 
will be flower stems all the way from one 
foot to nine or ten feet high, thickly set 
with bloom and forms and shades widely 
various, and all of them perfumed and 
easily grown. There may be in each type 
something to merit what Miss Alice East- 
wood of the California Academy of 
Sciences said of a cross of Humboldtii 
and Parryi: “It is the best lily in the 
world.” Miss Eastwood could not help 
talking just like other people when her 
love of the beautiful overcame her scien- 
tifie reserve. But what else could any 
one say of a grand pale lemon-yellow lily, 
shaped like one of the new amaryllises 
with large, flat, slightly revoluted petals, 
pure in color, exquisite in form, grand in 
size and rich in perfume? But the lilies 
overpower us. 

* * 

But what do we gain by flying from 
them to contemplate the glories which 
are coming to the brodiwas, these pro- 
fuse beauties of the California spring- 
time? Mr. Burbank has been long grow- 
ing seedlings from the _ best-selected 
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plants. He has already secured blooms 
from four to six times as large as com- 
monly found in nature. He has a white 
brodiwa with great keeping quality, hold- 
ing its goodness a month in water as a 
cut flower. He has bulbs as large as an 
inch and a half, sending three or four 
bloom stalks instead of one or two as in 
nature. He has new forms of the flower 
appearing and is getting ready for cross- 
ing and reselection which promise strik- 
ing results. Similar improvements are 
being achieved with a host of California 
wild flowers. Some of them are already 
popular abroad, either in the greenhouse 
or for summer bedding. ‘To present al- 
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on half an acre in such comparative study 
until he decides upon the most perfect 
plant of the kind which nature has pro- 
duced in that locality. If it does not 
show seed at that moment, the plant is 
taken up if the flowers are well ad- 
vanced, for seeds will often mature with 
the impulse remaining in the drying 
plant. If this is not likely the plant ts 
marked and revisited later. Whatever is 
best to do to get the seed from this best 
of all wild individuals is undertaken and 
from this seed the first class of freshmen 
is brought into his floral college. This 
selection for a start is half the battle, 
whether it be for vigor or for tendency 

















NEW DOUBLE GLADIOLUS—THREE-FOURTHS NATURAL SIZE 


ready popular plants in vastly improved 
form is to meet a warm welcome. Highly 
esteemed then as California native plants 
are, Mr. Burbank will add to their honors 
and distinctions. Much of his time in 
the immediate future will be given to 
this effort. 

It is not possible in this connection 
even to list the plants now in his school, 
but the way he selects his pupils is too 
significant to pass over. It is his custom 
to roam the fields wherever a certain 
flower grows naturally, looking closely 
into the faces of all blooms and taking 
note of the growth habit and vigor of in- 
dividual plants. He does this slowly and 
carefully, sometimes passing half a day 


toward desirable variation or for othe: 
reason, 

And then how gentle is his care and 
culture for the promising pupils and how 
sharp his punishment for the laggards— 
for such the death penalty. The former 
cannot be better described than in his 
own words, which serve also as mention 
of his achievement with one of our most 
popular wild flowers: 

“We say to our Miss Golden Cup or 
Miss Eschscholtzia, as the bon ton call 
her, “This beautiful dress of bright gold- 
en hue which you have always worn on 
all occasions is very becoming to you, and 
exceedingly appropriate to this land of 
perpetual sunshine, but, Miss Queen 
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Golden Cup, if you will sometimes adorn 
yourself with a dress of white, pale 
cream, pink or crimson we could love you 
still better than we do.’ Now, Miss Esch- 
scholtzia, though having her family tastes 
and characteristics very thoroughly fixed. 
still belongs to the great Papaver race, 
which has often shown itself willing to 
adapt itself to the discipline of new con- 
ditions, even at first distasteful in the ex- 
treme. So, after taking Miss Golden Cup 
into our gardens and constantly making 
these suggestions to her, she hesitatingly 
consents to don a dress a shade lighter in 
color, and then lighter still, until now 
we have her not only in dresses of gold, 
but in deepest orange, light and dark 
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shades of cream, purest snowy white, or 
all these combined, and by constant se- 
lection and various educational influ- 
ences in this line she will adorn herself 
in a dress of almost any color which may 
be desirable and at the same time seems 
to take the greatest pleasure in improv- 
ing herself in every grace of form and 
feature.” 

Here, then, for the present the reader 
takes leave of Mr. Burbank and his work. 
It is fitting that we should withdraw 
while the state flower of California sheds 
its charming radiance about him, for no 
man more devotedly loves the land of his 
adoption and there is none whom Cali- 
fornians delight more to honor. 
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SAN JUAN 


I saw thee in the sunset 
Fair San Juan by the sea, 
Like a golden band of glory 
Looked the western sky to me. 


3Y THE SEA 


The deep blue of the waters 

Met the orange of the sky, 

That melted into palest gold 
Where one star shone out on high. 
—(Grace Hibbard. 


Sugar Beets at Oxnard 
BY ELLA H. ENDERLEIN 


Illustrated from photographs bv Putnam & Valentine, Los Angeles, California 


ALIFORNIA leads the world in 
( the successful manufacture of 
beet sugar, this state having 
wrought out the secret of how to grow 
beets to secure the largest percentage of 
sugar out of experiments extending over 
many years. There are today thirty-nine 
beet sugar factories in the United States, 
and seven new ones contemplated, to be 
ready for the crop of 1902. 

Throughout the west, where the land is 
suitable for the raising of sugar beets, 
the greatest interest is manifested, for 
beet raising is an industry which gives 
the farmer a crop unattended by specu- 
lation, as he is able to contract with the 
factory to buy his crop when he plants 
his seed. From $60 to $200 an acre may 
be made in the growing of sugar beets, in 
the locations where factories exist, thus 
enhancing the value of such farming 
lands, and also giving abundant labor to 
those seeking employment. ‘Thousands 
of acres of land in California are devoted 
to the culture of sugar beets, but in the 
Santa Clara valley of Ventura county, it 
is claimed by experts, the astonishing 





vield in the percentage of sugar in beets 
exceeds anything known in beet culture 
either at home or abroad. 

The Santa Clara valley of Ventura has 
peculiar agricultural conditions. It is 
only a few feet above the sea level, and 
the soil has a quality or texture for re- 
taining and holding intact, for a depth of 
three or four feet, all the natural moist- 
ure of the winter’s precipitation. There 
is but little drainage, and lying so close 
to the sea, evaporation is reduced to a 
minimum. The frequent night fogs of 
the summer season also precipitate moist- 
ure which replaces the little evaporation 
which does take place. The soil is also 
rich in sulphates, carbonates and nitrates, 
so necessary to saccharine-producing 
plants, thus making the cost of fertilizing 
very small. 

Such conditions guarantee the mini- 
mum cost of production with the maxi- 
mum yield of sugar, greatly augmented 
by the plentiful supply of artesian water 
and the proximity of large lime kilns in 
the vicinity. 

In the very heart of the valley, near 
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FACTORY END OF THE BIG BEET SHED 


Ventura, El Rio and Hueneme, has 
sprung up suddenly the thriving town of 
Oxnard, which owes its existence to the 
establishment of the Great American 
Sugar Beet Factory, which has made Ox- 
nard a rapidly increasing industrial cen- 
ter between the Santa Clara river and the 
sea. Being upon the coast line of the 
Southern Pacific it is in as close touch 
with the world as is any town of the 
south and already—though but four 
vears old—it has become a_ bustling, 
thriving commercial little city. 

The Oxnard factory was built about 
four vears ago at a cost of $2,000,000, 
and in size and capacity it is one of the 
largest in the United States. Upon a 
tract of one hundred acres of land are the 
factory buildings, offices, boilers and 
sugar houses, rotary lime kilns, vertical 
lime kilns, oil and storage tanks, etc., 
etc., many buildings forming almost a 
little village by themselves, while the 
twin steel smokestacks, with an elevation 
of one hundred and fifty-five feet, and 
the great vertical lime kilns, ninety-five 
feet high, form a landmark throughout 
the valley. The dumps where the raw 
heets are received are elevated above four 
bins with a capacity of one hundred tons 
each. The dumps are of framed timbers 
with approaches upon which the loaded 
wagons are hauled to drop the contents 
below. 

The most interesting event in Ventura 
county each vear is the opening of the 
great factory for its fall campaign. The 
harvesting of the crop of 1901 was an 
immense undertaking. Thousands of 
men were employed for months in bring- 
‘ing in condition for the season’s harvest 


the gigantic crop of 11,500 acres of beets 
from the great ranches through the val- 
lev, some of which produce as high as 
thirty-five tons of beets to the acre, and 
almost all of which grow readily twenty 
tons to the acre. Not only did the beets 
show a surprising percentage of saccha- 
rine matter, but the crop of 1901 was im- 
mense, the largest in the history of the 
local industry. A considerable portion 
of the Oxnard crop yielded twenty-five 
per cent of sugar. What this means may 
he judged by the statement that eighteen 
per cent of sugar in beets has hitherto 
heen regarded as a high figure. 

The beets are delivered te the factory 
in wagons holding from four to six tons 
each, or in railroad cars holding twenty- 
five tons each, and are received by the 
dumps at the east end of the factory, and 
come out refined sugar at the west end, 
about fourteen hours later. 

If one has leisure he may follow the 
sugar-making process in detail, which is 
full of interest. As the raw beets drop 
into the great storage bins already men- 
tioned, they fall into sluices flooded with 
water which carries them into the main 
building upon a rapid current. Two 
great twin screws carry them from here 
up to the washers where cleansing belt 
conveyers take them to the top of the 
building, where they drop into automatic 
scales, each self-registering one-half ton, 
which gives therefore the exact tonnage 
worked up by the factory. From this 
point the beets drop into the slicers, 
round bins with sharp knives set in re- 
volving disks, which cut them into long, 
slender strips. An endless belt conveys 
the sliced beets to the diffusion batteries 
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VERTICAL LIME KILNS, NINETY-FIVE FEET IN HEIGHT 


where the saccharine matter is extracted, 
and the juice passing into tanks, under- 
goes a series of processes both chemical 
and mechanical until it is ready for the 
vacuum pans. 

The juice after being clarified and 


evaporated and filtered is boiled 
at a low temperature in the 
vacuum pans. They are three 
in number, with a capacity of 
five hundred and fifty barrels of 
sugar each. After boiling, the 
crystalizers and then the mixers 
prepare the syrup for the cen- 
trifugals. The Steffins process 
is used for extracting the sugar, 
which, after passing through 
the granulators and dried, is 
packed into one hundred-pound 
sacks and is ready for the mar- 
ket. 

The testing process of this 
immense factory is of great in- 
terest. One may follow it step 
by step through every stage, 
commencing with the unloading 
of the wagons in which the beets 
are hauled to the dumps. They 
are provided with heavy rope 
nets which hold the load. Each 
wagon is driven in turn upon 
scales where the gross weight is 
recorded, then to the beet sheds 
where an apparatus with a 
series of hooks descends and, 
catching the sides of the net, 
empties the whole load into the 
bins below where a flume con- 
veys them into the factory. The empty 
wagon then being weighed, gives the net 
weight of the beets. As the beets tumble 
into the bin a sample is caught in a great 
bushel basket which is taken to the tare 
room and weighed. Later, being washed, 
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this sample is again weighed 
and the difference in weights 
gives the percentage of tare to 
be taken from the load. The 
average weight being found, an 
equal portion of each beet is 
ground, the pulp pressed and 
the juice taken to the laboratory 
for analysis. 

The method of analysis is 
known as the pipette test, the 
one adopted by the Experimental 
3ureau at Washington. The 
metric system is used in work- 
ing the determinations and the 
process is elaborate. The final 
reading gives the percentage of 
sugarin the juice, which, divided 
by the correct density, gives the 
purity. 

The pulp is used for food for 
stock. The present season thir- 
teen thousand tons of beet pulp 
were stored by the American 
Beet Sugar Company in siloes 
at the factory grounds. The 
value of this pulp for stock 
feed, in connection with straw 
or something to give it coarseness, is ap- acreage of the crop. The company ex- 
preciated by stock men, and many are pects this year to handle fully two hun- 
shipping it to their ranges and siloing it dred and fifty thousand tons of beets. 
themselves. This means a million and a quarter dol- 

Ever since the conception of the fac- lars to the farmer and more than half a 
tory and the establishment of the indus- million to the emploves—a snug sum to 
try new lands are each year added to the be taken in sweetness from the soil. 








THE OXNARD ICE PLANT 





IN SUMMERTIME 


I love to idle golden hours away— 
These golden hours of glorious summertime— 
To learn by rote the brook’s glad rippling rime 
And listen to the tall pines’ grave, sweet lay. 
| love to lounge at ease and drink the sweet 
Perfume that lurks in every leafy dell— 
Fragrance of mossy bank and lily bell 
And the shy violet beneath my feet. 
Cool forest depths and vistaed paths that lure 
Us ever deeper in the haunts of Pan 
(Was that the tricksy satyr there that ran 
After some nymph in yon lush copse secure?) 
In these dim nooks where fauns and dryads play 
I love to idle golden hours away. 
—C. L. Story. 
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TC IN A SKIFF 
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Of the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, being the Personal 


Narrative of Midsummer Voyaging on Californias Largest River. 
yaging ] ‘ 


Zilustrated from photographs and drawings by the author 


HE mere mention of a boating ex- 
pedition brings up pleasant fancies 


to your mind. But suppose you 
are in a skiff, with one or two others, on 
a winding river, the water pure, cool and 
clear. the current so swift that you travel 
three or four miles an hour without other 
exertion than merely guiding the boat. 
Cover the banks with trees, and put a 
few riffles or small rapids in the current 
to give a little excitement, and insert an 
occasional stretch of quiet water by way 
of variety, and locate camps among the 
trees with great piles of driftwood for 
bonfires at night, fill the river with fish 
and cover its surface with game birds, 
and extend your excursion to a hundred 
miles and loiter along for a couple of 
weeks—the charm is beyond description. 
Such is a California outing on the Sac- 


ramento river, between and 
Tehama. 

[ have made this trip several times 
and always enjoy it, though any one voy- 
age is not exciting enough to bear de- 
scribing in detail. If it were, it would 
he suitable only for the few, whereas it 
is an outing that even women can take, 
and every moment is enjoyable. 

The accompanying notes and the maps 
will serve as a guide to those who wish 
to take such an outing. Although there 
are many rililes indicated on the maps, 
and rocks are charted in several places, 
do not think the trip at all dangerous. 
Any one who can guide a boat can make 
it. The rapids and rocks can all be seen 
without a chart, and are easily avoided, 
though the maps will be found of some 
advantage in showing when and where to 
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look for them. I have traveled 
nearly eight hundred miles on 
the river in a skiff without seri- 
ous accident. though I knew but 
little about a boat when I be- 
gan. I have never heard of a 
serious accident to any one so 
traveling, excepting a Chinese 
who went to the right of the 
island below Big Bend ferry— 
and he died. 

Redding is the best point at 
which to begin the vovage. You 
might go up to Keswick and 
start from the wood-jam, but 
this portion of the river can be 
seen by any traveler, either 
from the car window or from 
the path along the side of the 
track. 

The start made 
from Reid ferry, near 
Redding. There is very 
little of interest out- 
sideof natural scenery, 
which is enough. On the right 
below the ferry is an old and 
dilapidated mill with a cable running 
upstream to trip up vour oar. <A little 
further down as you run in close to the 
hank you see a novel method of drawing 
water. A wire reaches from an anchor 
in the river up to a tree on the bluff 
above. By means of a rope and windlass 
a bucket lowered to and drawn up 
from the water along this wire. 

Riffle No. 2 is quite shallow, and can 
be passed only at the extreme left. Keep 
in the rough water. On the left bank at 
this point you may find a few Indians if 
you are interested in them. Most of their 
habits have been changed more or less 
from their contact with white men, but 
their ancient modes of fishing are still 
followed. On one occasion the ferryman 
showed me an Indian spear that he had 
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found the day before floating 


down stream fastened to a 
live salmon. Upon my ex- 
pressing a desire for the 


spear, he gave it to me. Then 
] wanted to photograph it, 
and thought it would be best 
to have some one hold it. I 
saw an Indian the 
river, and decided to take the 
spear across and have him 
hold it in order to have 
things as natural as possible. 
When L[ spoke to him, he 
said: ‘Yes, I lose him yes- 
terday in big salmon. Some 
one tell me ferryman found 
him, and I come here now to 
eet him.” And he did. My 
realistic zeal lost me the 
spear. The Indian posed, 
however, and I had to be con- 
tent. The spear was a two- 
prong affair, with a toggle 
on each prong. The toggles 
were fastened to the pole 
with cords “made of Indian 
hair.” 

Riffle No. 4 is shallow near the is- 
land, and the strongest current is near 
the right bank. You can handle your 
oars better if you keep away from the 
shore, and therefore out of the strong- 
est current, but there is no harm in go- 
ing directly through 
the rough water. 

The same may be 
said of No. 5, ex- 
cept that you must 
follow the left chan- 
nel. These are 
very good riffles in 


across 


which to become ae- 
quainted with your 
boat and learn how 


to handle it in a 
current. If you go 
wrong there is no 


harm done, except 
that you may get 
scratched by the 
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READY FOR A FRIDAY DINNER 


brush, as I have severai 
times. You will also find out whether 
your load is properly stowed. You will 
find that the bow must be clear of the 
water, otherwise you cannot turn as 
quickly as you sometimes need to. 

It was in passing one of these or a 


overhanging 
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similar riffle, in 1898, that we, as nov- 
ices, allowed our boat to turn crosswise 
of the current. As a consequence we 
shipped about a barrel of water and 
hung ourselves out to dry. 

The high bluffs of conglomerate at 
Redding bend are well worth noting. 
They, like many others along the river, 
are covered with swallows’ nests. In 
passing riffles No. 7 and No. 8 it is best 
to keep in the rough water. No. 8 breaks 
very much as if there were rocks in the 
current, but there are not; the waves 
are caused by the meeting of two cur- 
rents. In the bend below No. 8 there is 
an eddy caused partly by large masses of 
conglomerate. They do not come near 
enough to the surface for the boat to 
touch them. 

Below this there is a long stretch of 
quiet water, which is interrupted by rif- 
fle No. 9. Here you take the left chan- 
nel, starting in on its right and changing 
to its left side as indicated by the ar- 
rows. This is a fine riffle, almost a 
rapid and will add to your skill in boat 
management. 

About a mile further down stream you 
come to another island with a narrow 
channel on the left, and a broad shallow 
one on the right. Take the latter and 








This part of the river can be seen by any traveler 
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keep just to the right of the rough water, 
in which there are a few rocks. The 
head of this riffle is an important spawn- 
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ing place for salmon, as is that of 
almost every other rapid in the 
river, for that matter. The fall sal- 
mon spawn in the main river below Red- 
ding, while the spring salmon ascend to 
the smaller streams in the mountains. 

Immediately below riffle No. 10 you 
come to the mouth of Clear creek, on the 
opposite side of the river from which is 
a very good camping place, though the 
trees are at a considerable distance from 
the water. There are large piles of 
driftwood here, which make fine camp- 
fires at night. I stopped for lunch here 
once, and the quail annoyed me so much 
I could hardly eat! 

A short distance below Clear creek you 
hear an ominous roar, which upon inves- 
tigation proves to be made by a small 
brook entering the river over a fall. If 
you are thirsty, take a drink from the 
river; the brook water is warm. 

Along the banks you will see several 
irrigating pumps, the only practical ar- 
tificial rainmakers. 

A half-mile below Clear creek vou hear 
the roar of rapids and wonder what is 
coming. Just then, or at the beginning 
of some other riffle, you are sure to see a 
flock of ducks and forget all about the 
rapids. Shortly afterward you come to 
riffle No. 12, where the river runs side- 


wise. There are two ways of passing 
this riffle. If you are particularly 


fond of rough water, go along the left js 
side of the island; otherwise keep in 
the middle of the right channel, enter- 
ing it just at the right of an old snag, 
the water being too shallow elsewhere. 
You are nearly sure to strike bottom 
in passing No. 13. Try it a little to 
the left of the middle. Rocky bend, 
No. 14, comes more nearly being dan- 
gerous than any other place below 
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Redding. Near the upper end is a cross 
series of rocks coming near the surface, 
but not easily distinguished until you 
are close to them. It is best to go to the 
right of the little island at the extreme 
right of the river. Then in the lower 
portion of the rapid, keep somewhat to 
the right of the roughest water. There 
appears to be a rock in the middle of the 
strongest current, but I never investi- 


gated. You will probably see rocks on 
your right also. Attend strictly 
to business; the rapid is more 
“ fascinating than the scenery. 


> 


The point of land at the 
mouth of Churn creek makes a 
neat camping place, though 
there is ascarcity 

of wood. You 

will probably find 

Bells Ferry 25, ducks in the 
creek. There is a 

better place to 
camp about a 
quarter of a mile 
below the bridge, 
opposite an or- 
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chard. Quail are 
liable to bother 
you here. The 
town of <Ander- 
son lies about a 
mile south from 
the bridge. There 
is another good 
camping place a 
little further down 
on the right bank, 
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You might go up to Keswick and start from the wood-jam 


near the island, and nearer to the town. vines, open spaces, driftwood, water, 

There appears to be a rock at the lower game—everything needed. Better stay 
end of riffle No. 19. Probably the best a day or two. 
camping place on the river is on the Just above the Anderson and Bella 
right bank just below No. 19. Trees, Vista railway bridge the river is very 
shallow, and the water breaks over sev- 
eral boulders. But little skill is needed 
to avoid them. 

This is an excellent region for ducks: 
also for cormorants. You soon come to 
Cow creek, on which stream old Fort 
Redding was located. From this point 
to Balls Ferry the river scenery is mag- 
nificent. One side is bordered by high 
bluffs, and both banks are forest-covered. 
For most of the distance there is but lit- 
tle current, and pleasure boats are com- 
mon. 

Balls Ferry has a bridge, mill, black- 
smith shop, store and postoffice. Also e 
place where you can both quench and get 
a thirst. 

If you are to visit the hatchery at Bat- 
tle creek, which I would advise you to 
do, you had best pull your boat over the 
bar at the upper mouth of the creek. The 
middle mouth, through which most of 
. the water runs, is difficult of ascent on 
account of rapids. The creek from the 
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grounds has but little current, and row- 
ing up stream is not difficult. If vou are 
approved, the hatchery fishermen will 
give vou a fish from the net: otherwis¢ 
you will have to wait till the spawning ts 
over. 

You will find the best camping below 
the mouth of the creek, on either side of 
the river. Battle creek water is fre- 
quently not very good on account of 
the large number of salmon that die 
in it. The watchman’s little cabin 
at the lower racks is very comfort- 
able in case of rain. It requires a 
little care in passing 
rapid No. 28, but the 
arrows indicate the 
course sufficiently. 

Between this point 
and Red Bluff vou i 
will frequently have {J 
to dodge wires that ‘ 
are stretched across % 
the river two or three Py) <4 
feet above its sur- . 
face. You will no- : 
tice several lines Wg 
hanging down to the 54 
water from each wire, 
and further observa- 
tion will show a hook 
on each line. Sal- 
mon are caught on 
these hooks occasion- 
ally,and their jerking 
shakes a little flag on ty 
the wire, giving no- oo iil 
tice of the strike. 

Sometimes the hooks 
are suspended from a 
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line lying along the wire 
and attached to a bell on 
shore, which the fish 
rings when it jerks. 
Truly accommodating ! 

Jelly Ferry rapid is : 
pretty nice bit of water. 
After passing the rocks 
at the upper end, keep 
in the rough water. You 
will need to keep your 
eves open from this 
time until vou pass Iron 
canyon, as there are sev- 
eral rapids similar. to 
this one. The river in 
region passes through a 

formation, and the 


scener\ is picturesque. 

In White Horse rapid, No. 34. 
keep to the left of the current in 
order to avoid the rock at the lower 
end. This and China Chute, No. 

36, are the roughest places on the river. 
China Chute is clear except at the upper 
end. -Keep in the rough water. 

The only good camping place above 


Iron canyon is 


between these two rapids. 


You have one of the many views of Mt. 
Shasta just before reaching rife No. 33. 
it would be a good plan to go into camp 
for a day or two at the head of Iron can- 
yon. The region is interesting, and is 
worth exploring. 


[ron canyon 


is very much of a joke. 


Kefore I made my first trip down the 
river, | was repeatedly warned of the 
danger in passing this terrible water. 

he current ran a mile a min- 


ute 


and was full of rocks, 
which was enough 
to frighten any 
one. I got up at 
+ o'clock on the 
morning that we 
\ - Were expecting to 
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pass Iron canyon in order to equip our 
boat with a rudder, so that we could han- 
dle it the more easily. Before reaching 
the dreaded place we tied all our bag- 
gage to the boat so that we would not 
lose anything in case of a wreck. By a 
vote that lacked only one of being unani- 
mous, it was decided that I should take 
the oars and be responsible for the wreck. 
As it was nearly noon, I decided to eat 
my lunch first so as to be that much 
ahead in case of accident. So I sat in 
the bow and ate chipped beef and crack- 
ers while Fred handled the oars and 
Mack held the tiller. My lunch was two 
or three miles long, for the current was 
pretty strong most of the time. At one 
place the channel was very narrow, but 
the water was smooth and clear of rocks, 
and we wished the whole river were 
like it. 

After finishing my lunch I took the 
oars and Fred got into the bow with the 
camera in order to secure a picture of 
the canyon when we should reach it. 
There was some doubt about the wisdom 
of attempting to take a picture of the 
canyon owing to the danger of getting 
the camera wet, but we decided that a 


. 


picture would be worth the risk. Fred 
crouched behind the camera a long time, 
and I began to complain that they had 
made me take the oars too soon, and 
Mack wanted his lunch—but we saw no 
canyon. Then we saw a boy on the bank 
and asked him how much further it was 
to Iron canyon. What was our chagrin 
to learn that we had passed it while I 
was eating! 

Several other parties have had similar 
experiences, not recognizing the rapid 
until it was passed. It is not a canyon 
at all, at least not different from all this 
portion of the river; simply a long rapid. 
The channel is very narrow, at one place 
for about a hundred yards it is only 
about forty feet wide, and the current in 
this portion really does run at the rate 
of ten or twelve miles an hour; but the 
channel is entirely clear. There are a 
few rocks on the right at the beginning 
of the rapid, and it is a little rough 
there, but as a whole Iron canyon is the 
prettiest bit of water that you will find. 
The term “iron” probably comes from 
the lava through which the channel is 
cut. Basaltic columns and_ swallows’ 
nests may be seen at the lower end. 





/t ts not a canyon at all—simply along rapid 
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NERE IS A GOOD CAMPING PLACE 
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THE RAPID IS MORE FASCINATING THAN THE SCENERY 
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AFLOAT BY MOONLIGHT 


Spanish riffle is very shallow on the 
left. I once saw some fishermen strand- 
ed here, but fortunately they were towed 
off, or at least were helped in getting 
off, by a five-hundred-pound sturgeon 
that they were taking down to Red Bluff 
to market, and had tied to their boat. 

On the right below this point is the 
only good camping ground above Red 
Bluff, though I have camped further 
down on the left—near an orchard. 

Red Bluff rapid is the only other point 
that needs particular attention. Be care- 
ful to follow the course indicated by the 


arrows on the chart. The current is 
very strong. 

The river below Red Bluff is very 
much like that for two or three miles 


above, and needs no particular comment. 
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Gravel banks are frequent, and 
drifts occasionally obstruct the 
channel. Cultivated fields ad- 
join the river, boatloads of grain 
lie at the landings awaiting the 
arrival of the river steamers, 
and cattle, sheep, hogs and tur- 
keys are seen everywhere—all 
proclaiming it an agricultural 
region. For much of the dis- 
tance, however, the banks are 
covered with trees, and camp- 
ing places are not wanting. 
There is a snag just above 
the west end of the drawbridge 
at Tehama. Look out for it. I 
once had my skiff twist around 
for half an hour on just such a 
snag. Here your voyage ends. 


For making this trip a party of three 
persons will need a boat sixteen feet long, 
and of not Jess than four and one-half 
feet beam. It must be well built, with a 
high bow and a depth of sixteen or eigh- 
teen inches. In loading be careful to 
keep the bow clear of the water, so as to 
make turning easy. Oars nine feet long 
are preferable, one pair only being need- 
ed. There are no boats at Redding, 
though one can be shipped by rail from 
Tehama. Make your camping outfit as 
small and light as possible. Three com- 
forters for each person are an abundance. 
Sew one into a sleeping bag. Provisions 
can secured at Redding, Anderson, 
Balls Ferry and Red Bluff, so that a large 
supply need not be taken in the boat. 
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BY ELOISE DAVIS 








Just at the silent hour, when languid day, 
flushed with the stress of labor, slips away 
Through flaming, wide-spread portals, to a world 
here all the flags of light are closely furled — 
Just at this still sweet hour, when shadowings 
fall 

Hlong the hiils in a gold and crimson pall, 
Hnd spell-bound ships that sentinel the bay, 
Immoyvably guard the path of fleeting day, 
Then, San Francisco, fling your farewell, as 
The warning booms from rocky Alcatraz! 
Take one last look at day’s resplendent face, 
Hnd greet the dim-clad shade that comes apace, | 
for, eer the first low boom melts in the air, | H 
Hnd answers peals from Angel Isle, out there, | 
The glory slowly drifts from bill and sea, 

| 

| 









Hnd mist-gray veils fold o’er protectingly. 

Hnd, as from Black Point and Presidio 

The echoing knell of day rolls to and fro, 

Then twilight claims all space, and day is done, | 
hen hushed the voice in each grim sunset gun. | 























LITTLE beach of flat rocks, a 
A sandy bank sloping up to the 

grass line, a narrow belt of small 
oaks in clusters, a bit of meadow, then a 
knoll with more and larger oaks and 
back of that a wooded hillside; among 
the small clustered oaks a tent—the 
storehouse: a circle of tree trunks en- 
closing a table and two folding chairs— 
the parlor and dining-room; a portable 
stove shielded from the sun by a canvaz 
fly, the clump of trees beside it orna- 
mented with frying pans and tinware; 
blankets and clothes on lines, fish bask- 
ets and rods on branch stumps, and in 
front of all the glorious Rogue river; 
that is the picture of the camp in which 
I write. 

Back of the camp the meadow stretches 
away until it is lost in the trees that 
mark the course of Little Butte creek. 
Beyond that the foothills seem to begin, 
but they are really a long distance off. 

If we walk a little way up past the 


shoulder of the hill, we can see the 
snow-streaked cone of Pitt towering 
above the summits of the high moun- 


tains that surround it. Look across the 
river opposite the camp. Those two 
kopjes crowned with high palisades back 
of the cottonwoods, under which the An- 
gora goats are lying, are the East Table 
rocks. In early days the settlers be- 
sieged and overcame a band of maraud- 
ing Indians who made their last stand 
on one of those tables. If there had been 
a spring up there the victory might have 
been more difficult. 

Down the river we see Bybee bridge, 
and a little north and west of that, West 
Table rock. 

The prospect is wide and pastoral. As 
a camping place it has not the gloom and 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 





majesty of the forest nor is it as “exempt 
from public haunt” as some places, but 
there is a great sense of peace; the air 
is dry and the eye can get its fill of 
beauty. 

Leave the Southern Pacific railroad 
at Central Point, in southern Oregon, 
and drive seven miles to Bybee bridge. 
Then walk up through the fields and 
pay us a little visit. 

The fish? Yes, we get fish. There’s a 
mess down on the rocks by the river. 
Seven of them. The big one weighs nine 
and a half pounds. All caught on a royal 
coachman by my chum here. It’s a big 
catch. If you hook half a dozen and land 
a couple you have had good sport. This 
is no place for the fellow who likes to 
catch a hundred and fifty fingerlings and 
is not ashamed to have it printed in the 
newspaper. 

The big trout here seem to be of two 
kinds. One looks like a large rainbow 
and the other like a steelhead. One man 
here will call the first a “salmon trout’ 


and the second “silversides” and the 
next man will reverse the name. “You 
pays your money and you takes your 


choice.” Whatever you choose to call them 
they are the biggest fighters I ever saw. 
Their strike is tremendous. They take 
the fly or spoon under water and the first 
notice you have of their presence is a 
swirl and a sudden powerful bearing 
down on the tip of the rod, the shriek of 
the reel, the uncontrollable spinning out 
of the line at lightning speed and then 
the leap into the air of a long, gleaming, 
wriggling body somewhere—up stream, 
down stream or over on the other side, 
ten, twenty, forty vards off; another leap 
and another, often half a dozen in rapid 


succession, and so far apart in distance 
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sometimes that it seems as if there must 
be three or four fish hooked. Then a 
sulk or a drifting down stream to rest or 
to get under some ledge. Now you can 
gain some line, but don’t think that he is 
ready to give up; he may take a dash 
down through the rapids and you must 
flounder along after him the best way 
you can—on your feet as far as is pos- 
sible. 

Perhaps the fish will stop and rub the 
hook out of his jaw and you go through 
that sickening experience in which you 
reel up rapidly and so easily and try to 
believe that vour fish isswimming toward 
you until you see the fly jump out of the 
water. Then how lonely you feel. A big 
trout is such good company while he is 
on. But those little accidents don’t al- 
ways happen, and when you have your 
fish well hooked and have at last towed 
him up to a shelving beach and, with the 
spring of the rod helping him, he has 
flopped himself up over the stones to a 
safe place—ah! then you don’t mind the 
wetting or a broken knee or anything 
else. 

You have to get wet to get at these fish. 
They usually le in the middle of the 
stream in the swift water where it deep- 
ens after a bar or in the green patches 
behind or below a sunken ledge of rock. 
You must know where to look for them 
or vou may fish for a week and go off de- 
claring there isn’t a trout in the river. 
The current is swift and strong and the 
bottom is rocky and slippery and often 
the hobnails let go and you sit down and 
sail by the place vou have been fighting 
to win. 

In July the salmon begin to come up, 
and then, if you are fishing with a spoon, 
you are likely to hook on to some mon- 
ster who carries away your tackle unless 
it is built for such emergencies. The na- 
tive fisherman uses a long cane pole, an 
expert reel with a hundred yards of stout 
line and a big spoon and yet loses most of 
his outfit now and then. 

I wish I could say that there was no 
illegal fishing on the river. It is hard to 
believe that a human being would build 
a dam with a trap in the middle of it 
across the whole width of the stream; 
that he would line the upper edge of the 
dam with projecting brush to hurl back 
any fish that tries to leap over it, vet a 
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few miles below the river is full of sal- 
mon and trout trying to pass such an ob- 
struction and we hear distant explosions 
telling that some pool has been blown up 
and everything in it large or small— 
killed. How any get up here is a mystery. 
There is a Fish Commission in Oregon, 
and there is surely abundant work for 
their deputies to perform. 

Still, some fish get up somehow and 
there is rarely a day in which we don’t 
get one or two. But, even if there were 
no fish, what life can compare with this 
under the trees, a cloudless sky overhead 
and the river murmuring and dancing at 
our feet! There are some discomforts, 
of course. The flies by day and the mos- 
quitoes by night do not seem able to take 
in the idea that we would rather be alone. 
The poison oak has a way of pushing 
itself into places where you want to go, 
but it is no worse than it is anywhere on 
the coast, and bi-carbonate of soda costs 
so little. As the good woman who keeps 
the drug store in a neighboring village 
said: 

“Why, a nickel’s worth ’ud dope the 
hull blamed county 1” 

We are not always alone. We have a 
boarder. He’s a shy fellow. At first he 
wouldn’t come to his meals if there was 
anybody around; but, by serving them 
each day a little nearer to the sitting- 
room, we have gradually overcome his 
timidity until now he is willing even to 
sit for his picture while he is eating. 
Then, too, almost every day some angler 
on his way home from “the fishing” drops 
in to rest and all his “pilgrimage dilate.” 
Here’s a little yarn spun the other day by 
a disciple of Walton: 

“The landlord of the hotel in a town a 
few miles off came out here for a fish. 
The sun was going down as he began to 
reel in his line for the last time after a 
day of fruitless toil, when, just as the 
spoon left the water, a salmon made a 
rush for it, missed it, and, carried on by 
the impetus, flew clean over the aston- 
ished angler’s shoulder. Quick as a flash 
the landlord wheeled about, threw him- 
self upon the salmon, now floundering on 
a shallow bar, and with a mighty effort 
heaved the big fish ashore. As the nar- 
rator truly said: 

“That thar wouldn’t hev happened 
once in a million times.’ 
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The Mansion to Live in 





BY FREDERICK M. WILLIS 


The suggestion of God in the far-sweeping distances, 
The finding of freedom within, and the fixing 
Of faith in the infinite reaches of spirit— 

Here’s no stifling constraint of the feelings, 

No leveling down to alikeness. 

Oh, the free air’s the mansion to live in! 


The sound of the hastening rill down there 


In the little ravine; 


The hum of the insect, the song of the bird, 


The bark of the squirrel ; 


The many uncertain, mysterious sifflings 

Of sound from the depth of the tree, the cleft 

Of the rock and the midst of the weed-clump— 
They tell not of weariness, heartache or woe; 
Their burden’s not malice nor spite nor conceit. 
Oh, the free air’s the mansion to live in! 


Berkeley, California. 


The Debate at Mound Prairie 


BY HERBERT 


ARK DEVOINE had served two 
terms as county attorney of one 
of Oregon’s most prosperous 

counties. The political party of which 
he was a recognized leader had again 
placed him in nomination for this office. 
Mark had played the game of politics 
most successfully. He had, since the 
time of his first campaign, been regarded 
as the cleverest politician the county pos- 
sessed. He was proud to be known as 
“that shrewd wire-puller.” He _ thor- 
oughly believed that not alone was all 
fair in love and war, but that the word 
politics should be added. He never hes- 
itated to place an opposing candidate in 
as embarrassing a position as possible 
and resorted to every trick practiced by 
the most unscrupulous politician. 
Accordingly, when John Bellows was 
nominated by the opposition party, to 
contest with Mark Devoine for the county 
attorneyship, the people in general were 
of the opinion that John was a fool to 
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have allowed himself to be made the vic- 
tim of Devoine’s subtle schemes. Never- 
theless the young, clear-eyed, frank- 
faced Bellows spoke calmly of the situa- 
tion and modestly admitted that he knew 
little of campaigning, but that he would 
“trv to put up a respectable fight,” even 
though he should lose. 

“Why, don’t vew know,” observed Old 
Man Tulliver, who had attained the rep- 
utation of being something akin to a po- 
litical prophet, “that air Devoine kain’t 
be beat—I tell yuh! Why dern it, man, 
vuh don’t stand a ghost of a show. He’s 
up t’ tricks ’n’ th’ hain’t a saloon man in 
th’ county ’at ain’t a workin’ tooth an’ 
nail fer Mark. He’s got ’em all an’ yuh 
know what th’ saloon vote means. It set- 
tles matters allus, sir, allus. An’ he 
usually gits th’ church vote along with 
it. Don’t know how, but he does. Oh, 
Mark’s a sharp ’un! Yuh best gin it up 
now *n’ save yerself expense.” 

“Well, I hardly feel that discouraged 
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about my chance of election,” replied 
John Bellows, firmly. “I realize very 
well that I have a hard man to run 
against, but I intend to devote myself to 
the issues of the day, and to avoid per- 
sonalities entirely—unless, of course, I 
am forced into them.” 

Mr. Tulliver went his way marveling 
at the temerity of the young man who 
dared oppose Mark Devoine, and mum- 
bling to himself something about “young 
fool boys gettin’ their eye teeth cut.” 

The wily Devoine took Bellows’ can- 
didacy as a joke—considering his nomi- 
nation more in the nature of a formality 
on the part of the opposition than any- 
thing else—that John had allowed him- 
self to be made a mere figurehead. He 
took occasion to ask his opponent what 
he intended doing after election. was over 
and laughed long and loud when Mr. Bel- 
lows said in his mild, feminine voice, 
“Why, I expect to be sending criminals 
to the penitentiary.” 

Many of Mark’s friends were anxious 
to bet ten to one on the success of their 
man and found few willing to bet with 
them even at such great odds. Things 
certainly looked discouraging for Bel- 
lows, but he went about the county mak- 
ing modest talks on national and state 
issues, not once alluding to his opponent. 

Devoine, however, was not as consid- 
erate. Whenever the opportunity offered 
he made some slighting remark about the 
“beardless youth who wanted to study 
law at the county’s expense.” As the 
campaign progressed he became more 
caustic and referred to Bellows as a 
“brainless individual whom his party 
wanted to kill off before he became a nui- 
sance,” and said many other equally un- 
pleasant things. John’s supporters urged 
him to reply to the charges of mental in- 
competency made against him so fre- 
quently by Devoine, but he said he was 
not worried by personal abuse and did 
not intend to take the slightest notice 
of it. 

This apparent unconcern of the young 
nominee proved galling to Mark. He 
strove to make him angry, then challenge 
him to a joint debate at some important 
place in the county when he might hold 
him up to the ridicule of the voters. 

“Don’t yuh ever let Mark git yuh in 
no debates, my boy,” cautioned the pro- 
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phetic Tulliver, “fer thet’s his game. 
He'll jest make a monkey out 0’ yuh ever’ 
time. Th’ ain’t a man in these parts can 
stand up agin Mark in argifyin’. He 
kin argify powerful good—make folks 
think th’ moon is shore made o’ green 
cheese. Take an old stager’s advice, my 
boy, an’ steer clear o’ thet feller.” 

Bellows only laughed good naturedly. 
Down in his heart Ike Tulliver wished 
for the defeat of Devoine and his com- 
plete political downfall. He secretly de- 
spised him, but as the old man affiliated 
with the party of which Mark was such a 
typical bossand had served as road super- 
visor for twelve years and justice of the 
peace nearly twice that number he was 
careful not to utter his candid opinion 
concerning any of the prominent mem- 
bers of his party. But as much as Mr. 
Tulliver wished John Bellows to prove 
victorious, even those of his household 
were not aware of it. He saw the certain 
defeat of John if he allowed himself to 
be forced into a joint debate with this 
shrewd opponent. He urged him “not te 
be trapped” and was deeply disgusted, 
even to the point of breaking one of the 
ten commandments, when he learned that 
at Mound Prairie, on the following Sat- 
urday afternoon, John Bellows and 
Mark Devoine “would debate upon the 
issues of the day.” 

“Fool! Fool! Consarn that young 
rooster! Didn’t I tell him plain as I 
could not t? dew it?” muttered Mr. Tul- 
liver, clenching his cane with his long, 
beny fingers. ‘‘Mark’ll make mince meat 
of him, but I’m goin’ an’ hear ’em 
spout,” and he chuckled boyishly at the 
thought of the meeting of the rival can- 
didates. 

Mound Prairie could muster nearly 
four hundred voters, few of whom were 
in the slightest sense partisan. This 
rural hamlet had never allowed a saloon 
within its precincts. It was known as a 
temperance town through and through 
and its voters almost to a man were pro- 
hibitionists, therefore not even Ike Tul- 
liver ever offered a guess as to how 
Mound Prairie would cast its vote. 

The little village was all astir on Sat- 
urday. This was usually a busy day at 
Mound Prairie, but it was clearly evident 
that on this particular Saturday some- 
thing of especial importance had brought 
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thither throngs of ranchers from the re- 
mote parts of the surrounding forests of 
fir. 

The one narrow street was lined with 
wagons, and girls in gay calico and lank 
youths wearing shrunken, faded overalls 
and hob-nailed brogans stalked up and 
down the main thoroughfare, gazing ad- 
miringly at the wares exposed in the 
dingy windows of the several stores. 

“Hain’t seen nothin’ like it in the his- 
tory of Mound Prairie ’ceptin’ when the 
Wide World cireus come to town,” was 
the comment of Mr. Tulliver as he 
climbed out of his spring wagon and 
hitched his mare to a maple in front of 
the postoffice. 

“Where’s the speakin’ goin’ to be at ?” 
he added, addressing Simon Plumb, the 
marshal, whose breast was adorned by a 
huge tin star. 

“Skulehouse, I guess,” drawled Simon. 
“Leastwise ’at’s what I heered ’em say.” 

“Yep—th’ flag’s up!” 

Then the loud clatter of hoofs was 
heard and all eyes were turned toward 
the two carriages that came spinning 
down the street, the polished spokes glit- 
tering in the sunlight, and the occupants 
of each laughing and chatting. The head 
rig contained Mark Devoine and friends. 
In the one that followed closely behind 
was seated, among others, John Bellows. 

The carriages were driven directly ta 
the schoolhouse, pursued by an eager 
army of men, women and children. The 
long benches with which the institution 
of learning at Mound Prairie was fur- 
nished were not sufficient to seat half the 
people. A dozen young men busied them- 
selves in carrying boards and cracker 
boxes until all the available floor space 
was utilized. The windows on either side 
of the long rambling building were 
raised to permit some of those who were 
unable to gain entrance through the 
jammed doorway the opportunity of 
hearing the words of the speakers. 

After a low conference among those 
occupying seats on the rostrum one of 
the Devoine party called for Mr. Tulliver 
to come forward, concluding his request 
by placing him in nomination for chair- 
man of the meeting. 

As usual Mr. Tulliver professed to be 
very much surprised at the honor that 
had been conferred upon him, yet few 
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there were among those present who did 
not know that he would have been very 
much disappointed had any one else been 
chosen. 

“Tt seems,” said Mr. Tulliver, in his 
speech which as usual occupied some 
twenty minutes, “that in the joint debate 
the parties has mewchewly agreed ’at Mr. 
Devoine opens fer one hour an’ Mr. Bel- 
lers follers fer ’n’ hour, Mr. Devoine bein’ 
allowed five minutes t’ answer. So, ladies 
and gentlemen and_ feller-citizens, it 
gives me great pleasure t’ interdoose on 
this auspicious occasion the first speaker, 
Mr. Mark Devoine.” 

As the county attorney arose and came 
forward a deep hush fell upon the assem- 
bly for a moment, to be broken by the 
vociferous cheers from some of his ad- 
He smiled and stroked his black 
mustache. His was the ease born of con- 
fidence. His voice was clear though 
with an unpleasant metallic ring. He 
launched forth in defense of his party 
principles, beginning with the war of the 
rebellion and coming down by degrees to 
the present political struggle in the na- 
tion. He was interrupted by frequent 
applause, especially when he bore heavily 
upon the liquor traffic and “the degrada- 
tion of the many young men of the land 
who owed their downfall to man’s worst 
enemy—drink.” 

At length he reverted to local issues. 
He fixed his black eves upon John Bel- 
lows, scanning him from head to foot, 
then turning to his hearers, said: “If 
there is any one thing I hate in all this 
world it is pretence and deceit. My op- 
ponent, as you all see, wears a colored 
shirt and a suit of shabby gray. There is 
nothing remarkable in this, my friends, 
except that he is dressed for the occasion. 
He comes to you as a plainly attired cit- 
izen, Wishing to impress upon you people 
of the rural districts the idea that he is 
extremely common in the matter of 
dress.” 

Every one was scrutinizing Bellows’ 
wearing apparel and the young man’s 
face grew red. Some of the boys laughed 
heartily at his discomfiture. 

“At home Mr. Bellows wears his dude 
clothes. Out here among the ranchers he 
puts on the garb of pretence, trying to 
fool some one into the belief that he has 
something in common with the laboring 
I am dressed as you always see me 


mirers. 


man. 
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either here or in my office. I am not a 
pretender. Who ever heard of John Bel- 
lows, with all due respect to him, ever 
wearing a colored shirt around his home 
town? Why, his friends would be 
shocked. No, my neighbors, do not be 
deceived by his farmer clothes.” 

Mark sat down wiping the perspiration 
from his brow and looking extremely 
self-satisfied. There was the buzz of 
voices from the crowd and an occasional 
titter among the bevy of girls in the last 
row. Mr. Tulliver chewed his quid vig- 
orously. He thought that Mark had com- 
pletely crushed Bellows by one blow. He 
really pitied the young nominee, and a 
keen observer might have detected an ex- 
pression of svmpathy in the deeply fur- 
rowed face of the chairman as he slowly 
arose and introduced the boyish young 
man. 

Bellows began his speech with a quaver 
in his voice that betrayed nervousness. 
He spoke in such low tones at first that 
some one yelled “Louder!” from the rear 
of the room, which caused him to hesitate 
and begin anew. Everybody was won- 
dering what explanation he could pos- 
sibly offer concerning the rough garb in 
which he appeared and what his refuta- 
tion of the charges made against him 
would be. But Bellows’ brain had by no 
means remained in a state of lethargy 
thus far. On the floor beside the chair 
occupied by the county attorney sat a 
well-worn valise. It was on this that 
John’s mind had been centered during 
the concluding remarks of the opposing 
candidate. It was into this particular 
valise, as they were nearing Mound 
Prairie, that he had seen Devoine deposit 
a good-sized bottle which had been passed 
about among the occupants of the car- 
riage several times during the drive. Bel- 
lows well knew Mark’s love of liquor and 
that this bottle surely contained some- 
thing more than water. Possibly, too, 
the valise held other bottles, but he was 
sure of one. He had been told that the 
county attorney frequently in his canvass 
for votes resorted to what he laughingly 
described as “the persuasive eloquence of 
the good old stuff.” The speaker, there- 
fore, did not begin with the discussion of 
national topics as did his adversary. He 
cast his eyes in the direction of Mr. De- 
voine several times and said nothing. Mr. 
Tulliver’s jaw remained motionless for a 
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moment and the crowd sat in hushed ex- 
pectancy. 

“My worthy opponent, Mr. Devoine, 
has seen fit to criticize my dress,” said 
Mr. Bellows, calmly. “When he says I 
wear high collars and white shirts at 
home I agree perfectly with him. I do, 
my fellow citizens, wear better clothes at 
home than these I now have on, and I 
am sincere in saying that my reason for 
dressing as I do now is that I think it 
sensible. I am not so well fixed finan- 
cially as to run the risk of ruining my 
best clothes in these country trips.” 

Here Devoine smiled sarcastically. 

“T abhor personalities,” the speaker re- 
sumed after a momentary pause. “I 
hoped that in this debate we might re- 
strict ourselves to a discussion of the is- 
sues of the campaign. I came here for 
this purpose, but as Mr. Devoine has seen 
fit to attack me personally I will first re- 
ply to his charges and afterward speak 
on the issues before the people.” 

Bellows voice now rang out clearly. He 
faced his hearers with youthful frank- 
ness. 

“T dress, it seems to me, appropriately. 
[ do not appear before you in patched 
trousers and ancient boots for the pur- 
pose of making some of you ranchers 
think I am a very plain individual as Mr. 
Devoine has charged me with doing. I 
wear the attire vou now see in all my 
country jaunts, no matter how rough or 
in what out-of-the-way places I may go. 
My opponent, however, is not so sincere. 
He has told you that the spotless linen 
and nobby suit worn by himself now is a 
sample of his usual style of dress either 
in his office or when he visits the rural 
districts. He would make it apparent to 
you that he is devoid of all pretence, that 
it is beneath his honor to adopt any of 
the tricks so often practiced in political 
campaigns. In this I say candidly he is 
a fraud.” 

Here the speaker paused and cleared 
his throat. Save the occasional shuffling 
of feet, the crowd maintained perfect 
silence. 

“In that valise setting there by his 
chair are the clothes he will put on when 
he visits the more rural districts of the 
county.” 

An expression of genuine surprise 
swept across Devoine’s face. The chair- 
man shifted his position and checked, for 
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a brief interval, the working of his jaws. 

“And, my friends, what clothes they 
are! You could hardly believe that the 
Hon. Mark Devoine could possess the ef- 
frontery to stand before you and charge 
me with dressing purposely to deceive 
when he himself carries in that valise a 
pair of old overalls patched—patched on 
the knees, my fellow citizens, and a shirt, 
oh, what a shirt!” 

“It’s a lie!” shouted Devoine, his dark 
eyes flashing angrily and the color 
mounting to his brow. 

“My worthy opponent tells you it is 
untrue, my friends. This is strong lan- 
guage for a respectable gentleman to use, 
but no doubt he has forgotten that there 
are ladies present. He should keep his 
temper. I say it is the truth. I trust he 
will do me the honor of opening the 
valise that you may see for yourselves.” 

Mark Devoine’ colored violently. He 
saw instantly the embarrassing position 
in which his opponent had placed him. 
For an instant he was tempted to open it 
and expose the entire contents to the 
view of the assembly and thus prove to 
all the utter falsity of John Bellows’ 
statements, but—those three bottles! 

Before him was represented almost the 
entire temperance vote of the county. If 
those bottles were exhibited after his 
vehement denunciation of the liquor 
traffic how extremely awkward would be 
his situation! Here were not less than 
three hundred votes that would be cast 
against him. It meant defeat. He fid- 
geted about in his chair, fumbled with 
his watch chain and tried to smile, which 
proved a feeble attempt. 

“Show up, Mark!” velled a grizzled 
rancher sitting near. Similar exclama- 
tions came from all parts of the room. 
Devoine looked as foolish as he felt and 
the crowd became noisy. Bellows stood 
waiting for the county attorney to re- 
spond to the request which had now be- 
come general and the racket increased. 
Boys whistled and men stamped. Mr. 
Tulliver pounded the desk with his big 
cane and shouted, “Order! Order!” But 
Mark kept his seat and made no move. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” shouted Bel- 
lows, “I think I’ve said enough and will 
let Mr. Devoine take the floor now and 
explain to vou why he does not care to 
show vou the contents of his valise.” 

At this Bellows sat down and nodded 
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pleasantly to Devoine, who glared at 
him. The spectators caught the look ot 
anger Mark gave the opposing candidate 
and jeers and cat-calls mingled with the 
roar of laughter that followed. 

“Shouting Thompson” of Black Lake 
now saw an opportunity for an exhibi- 
tion of his vocal ability, and improved it 
to the best advantage. Devoine saw that 
he must say something—must try to offer 
some reasonable explanation for not 
choosing to disclose the contents of his 
valise. But the explosion of Mr. Bellows’ 
bombshell had so scattered his senses that 
he sat vainly trying to think of some- 
thing to say. He slowly arose and, com- 
ing to the front of the rostrum, thrust 
his hands deep in his pockets and tried 
to maintain his usual composure. Then 
when the noise subsided sufficiently for 
his voice to be heard he stammered: 

“The reason [ do not care to show what 
is in my valise is, ladies and gentlemen, 
is—that there are things—ah—things 
that one would not wish everybody to 
see—ah—to see—ah—” 

“Old clothes, you mean,” said a sup- 
porter of Bellows, and again the people 
of Mound Prairie began to shout and 
cheer. 

“It’s a mean, contemptible trick!” 
shouted Devoine, shaking his clenched 
fist at his opponent. “It’s a lie! He— 
he has taken advantage of me—he—” 
but the words of the irate candidate were 
drowned in the tumult that followed. 

Mr. Tulliver beat the desk with his 
cane, attempting to restore order, but his 
efforts were in vain. The merriment of 
the audience was not to be subdued. The 
people howled and roared at the embar- 
rassed county official who, with his three, 
companions, escaped to the seclusion of 
their carriage and drove rapidly away. 





It was the day after election that John 
Bellows met Mr. Tulliver. 

“My boy, yvou’ve done nobly—skinned 
Mark by over a hundred votes. Mound 
Prairie saved ver bacon. Let me shake 
ver hand good *n’ hard. Say, would yuh 
mind tellin’ ’n’ old man that won’t 
breathe it to a soul what really wuz in 
Mark’s carpet sack that day?” 

“Why—whisky!” said the county at- 
torney-elect, smiling blandly. 

And Ike Tulliver laughed himself al- 
most into apoplexy. 
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of semi-tropical bloom. ‘The 
house, with its wide, hospitable 
verandas and many windows, is 
literally covered with roses; in 
all seasons of the year the air 
is heavy with their sweetness 
mingled with the perfume of 
orange blossoms, magnolia and 


jasmine. Little wonder that 
she has named it “Larks’ 
Nest,” for the trees are liter- 


ally alive with birds, and from 
sunrise until sunset the air is 
full of melody. I had a vague 
feeling that were I the young 
singer I should give myself up 
to the delights of the place, for- 
get ambition, and, the most 
conscienceless idler under the 
sun, dream away a lifetime. 

But Ellen Yaw was the mov- 
ing spirit of the fine old place; 
the impress of her dainty per- 
sonality was everywhere mani- 
fest. It has always been a mar- 
vel that so big a voice of such 
remarkable range could belong 
to such a little girl, but never 
since has it seemed so marvel- 











AT “LARKS’ NEST” 


WITH HER FAVORITE GREAT 


HE day I met Ellen Yaw for the 

first time stands out in my memory 

like a picture. A picture of sum- 
mer sunshine, of waving green boughs 
and waxen magnolia blossoms—and a 
fair slip of a girl in a simple white 
gown, with roses at her belt, and a broad- 
brimmed hat, shading a delicate face, 
almost childish in its youthful lines, com- 
ing down the shady path under the in- 
terlacing acacia and magnolia trees, to 
meet me. 

“Come, and bring all the babies, down 
to my ‘Larks’ Nest,” she had written 
me, and we went down in the golden 
summer sunshine to the ideal spot where 
this sweet bird of passage had builded 
her nest. 

This typical southern California 
homestead at Tropico is one of the old- 
est in the country, and is one labyrinth 





DANE ous to me as on that day I 
heard it for the first time. I 
had expressed my regret at being unable 
to hear her sing in Los Angeles. 

“Would you like to hear me now ?” she 
asked, with the unaffected grace of a 
child. She went over to where her musi¢ 
lay and chose a piece she thought would 
please us. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then suddenly the room was full of 
melody; the full, round tones mounted 
higher and higher until I caught my 
breath in wonder at the possibilities of 
the human voice, and presently I became 
aware that the birds in the magnolia 
trees outside the open windows were 
silent—not even a twitter was heard— 
only this modest little girl who was sing- 
ing was responsible for the carnival of 
melody that seemed to fill all space. I 
was listening for the first time to the 
voice that can reach the highest note of 
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PORTRAIT STUDY OF ELLEN BEACH YAW, BY STECKEL, OF LOS ANGELES 
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any voice in the world’s record. There is 
only one Ellen Yaw—and she is a Cali- 
* fornian. 

She is not going to desert us, as so 
many Americans do after crossing the 
ocean—this she has promised faithfully. 
She is loyal to her native land; her beau- 
tiful California home is very dear to her, 
and there is much to call her back—but 
she does not come. Her pretty promises 
are for the time forgotten, and she is 
holding royal sway in the circles of the 
English nobility. Californians are shak- 
ing a collective finger at her—but it is 
indulgently, if regretfully, for the goods 
the gods provide are none too fair for 
this unspoiled child of fortune. 

Miss Yaw was born in Iowa, but is a 
Californian by adoption, having lived 
here since a small child. She made her 
debut in New York in 1893, after several 
years’ study abroad. Her famous high 
note is five notes higher than Patti’s 
highest, and the sweetness of her voice 
equals its wonderful range. Recently she 
was summoned to Paris to take part in 
the gala concert for the McKinley me- 
morial fund. The Paris edition of the 
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New York Herald, in speaking of the 
young American’s part in the perform- 
ance, Says: 

At the extraordinary matinee given yester- 
day afternoon at the Opera Comique the house 
was filled from pit to gallery with one of the 
most brilliant audiences ever assembled in a 
Paris playhouse. The President of the Re- 
public and Mme. Loubet were among the dis- 
tinguished guests. 

So much had been said and written of the 
final number of the programme that there 
was more than the usual air of expectation 
when the curtain arose. On a high pedestal 
in the center of the stage was a bust of the 
late President, by Paul Conkling. Pedestal 
and bust were embowered in a magnificent 
mass of flowers. 

On one side of the pedestal stood the beau- 
tiful young American soprano, Miss Ellen 
Beach Yaw. She was dressed in pure white, 
save for the tricolored sash, and wore a laurel 
wreath on her fair head. At the other side 
was Mme. Charles Rothier, in a decollete 
dress of pink over white, also wearing a tri- 
colored sash. 

The audience stood at the young singer’s 
first thrilling notes of the American national 
anthem, sung in superb style, and before the 
song was half finished it had become a chorus 
of hundreds of voices. When Mme. Charles 
Rothier sang the ‘Marseillaise” the enthusi- 
asm grew until French and foreigners alike 
were singing the great hymn. 


A Ranch Girl's Luck 
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Jim, | 


1e@ Was home 


BRININSTOOL 


ly as could be, 


When he come *round a-courtin’ me; 


He hed a tanned an’ freckled face, 


His hands was allers out o° place; 


His hair was jest 


a fiery red, 


An’ all the gals they up an’ sed 


The feller hadn’t any sense, 


Aw’ couldn’t win my confidence. 


The folks all thought *twuz mighty strange 
Id take the serub uy all the range, 

Aw ‘lowed I was a lunatic 
To cinch this locoed maverick, 


When I, 


Could hed my pick uv all the herd 


by speakin’ uv the word, 


Thet hung around the home corral, 


A-waitin’ uv their love to tell. 
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I ‘lowed Jim wa’n’t as smart as some, 
But you kin bet he made things hum 
When on the round-up! Nary chap 
Could hold a candle to the snap 

An’ grace, with which he’d sit astride 
The wildest bronch’ thet none could ride! 
An’ when he’d pitch thet rope o’ his, 
The critters knew thet Jim meant biz! 


The fellers in the outfit, they 

Grew jealouser frum day to day, 

To see me shyin’ up to Jim, 

An shootin’ sparks 0’ love at him; 
They “lowed he lacked the proper sand 
To rope an’ put on me his brand, 
An’ sed the chance was mighty slim, 


Of me a-tyin’ up to Jim. 


But Jim an’ me was up to snuff, 
Aw knew it wa’n’t a game o’ bluff 
Thet each uv us was workin’, and 
We give the boys to understand 
Thet we was old enuff to play 
The game o’ love in our own way, 
Without their jealous hobble-ropes 


A-holdin’ back our sweetest hopes. 


The other day Jim struck the place 
With smiles upon his homely face; 
He read a letter, an’ it sed 

His uncle in the East was dead, 
An’ uv the fortune left by him 

Was fifty thousand plunks fer Jim! 
An’ now the gals, by smile an’ word, 


Say Jim’s the leader uv the herd! 


Vm layin’ low an’ keepin’ mum, 

Jest waitin’ fer my Jim to come 
Back home with that big wad o’ his 
An’ then you'll see that we mean biz! 
The weddin’ dress has all been made, 
An’ you kin bet I ain’t afraid 

To own my head is somewhat swelled 


A-thinkin’ ve got Jim corraled! 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 


Loma Linda 


BY die 3. 


Linda. It is on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific, sixty-two 
miles from Los Angeles, within twenty 
minutes’ ride of Smiley Heights, com- 
manding a full view of eleven southern 
California cities, and crowned on a roval 


| ET me tell you a little about Loma 


hill which lies at the entrance of San 
Timeteo canyon. 
The hill on which stands the main 


hotel and cottages of Loma Linda com- 
mands a superb view of the surrounding 
plain. A beautiful avenue of drooping, 
verdant pepper trees, hoary as the druids 
of old, leads from the very door of Loma 
Linda down past the railway station and 
across the fertile green lands of the up- 
land valley. Thousands of birds live in 
the trees about this garden spot and each 


CANTINE, 


Impressions 
DD; DD: 


visitor expresses his pleasure at the greet 
ing which he receives each morning when 
he awakens from peaceful dreamland. 

Loma Linda “hill beautiful, ’ 
and the name fits the place. Green fields 
and greener orange groves dotted with 
pretty white cottages are all about us. 
This place is not, in a sense, a sanita- 
rium. It isa hotel with all 
appliances of the sanitariwn, 
but no consumptives or sufferers from 
other infectious diseases are admitted. 

The guests here drive about among or- 
ange groves, climb the near-by hills, 
scale the heights, take light exercise in 
the “gym” and amusement hall, eat mod 
erately of well-prepared food and sleep 
much under conditions which make sleep 
a luxury. 


means 


home-like 
modern 
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LOMA LINDA STATION ON 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








Held Up—A Texan Tale 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


DO not go to a dead book to get my 

facts about a live people, because, 

as Brother Jasper has said, “The 
world do move!” If I want to tell the 
world about China, Alaska, Mexico, 
Texas, I go and sit down with the peo- 
ple, bide there and write of them as I 
find them. 

Not long ago I wrote of Texas as a 
great temperance state, a state with more 
schools and school money than any other 
state in the Union, a state with more 
churches, and better attended churches, 
according to the population, than any 
other state, a state where you could not 
possibly see a game of cards played, not 
even in a hayloft or behind a haystack. 
I pointed out that railroads were push- 
ing right along, especially the Gould and 
Southern Pacific systems, in almost every 
direction. And I was laughed at, de- 
rided, derided! Is it because I am 
breaking down the traditions of the 
“blood and thunder” dramatists and 
novelists, or is it because the world does 
not want the truth, or is the Atlantic 
jealous ? 

I had it from the lips of a Postmaster- 
General, not many years ago, that the 
government pays out about ten million 
dollars each year in excess of receipts in 
handling the mails of New York city; 
and he explained to me that this dis- 
crepancy was due entirely to the tons and 
hundreds of tons of “blood and thunder” 
about the south, southwest and west. He 
declared himself in favor of forbidding 
all such stuff the mails, or at least mak- 
ing it pay the cost of transportation. 

“And where does the gory stuff go to? 
We don’t read it in the west and I doubt 
if they do in the south.” 

The General laid down his pen and 
looked at me. “It goes to Boston.” 
Then, half laughing, he added, “No, i 
don’t quite mean that, but it goes to the 
mill hands of Fall River, Lowell and the 
like. Lots of it goes to the shop girls of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and so on; anyhow, 
it goes. Now, why don’t you write a 
gory story and get rich?” 


“General, I will write a gory story of 
the west, of the bloodiest sort, if you will 
read it.” 

The General took up his pen, but as I 
passed out he consented, with a sigh, to 
read it, if not too long. 

Well, here it is, and it is not very long, 
but it is very, very true. The photograph 
tells the whole gory story at a single 
gleaming glance. However, let us not 
be too hard on these authors and dram- 
atists of the Atlantic sea bank. They 
don’t know any better; and now, so far 
from abusing them, I am disposed to 
help them along a little on their gory 
way and I give them a veritable picture 
of Texas. This is from life, the photo- 
graph of a fact where a man was “held 
up” by his own daughter—a mere child, 
you might say—a girl scarce yet in her 
middle teens. Let me add that the father 
was, at the time and may still be, a rich, 
influential and most respected citizen, 
formerly of New York city, and the girl 
was beautiful, beautiful! More than 
that, she was a favorite in society, espe- 
cially with army officers and their wives. 

And how did it happen that I was so 
fortunate as to be on the ground in the 
deep woods of San Antonio, Texas, that 
hot afternoon, and have the button 
touched at exactly the moment when the 
daughter, the mere child, thrust the pis- 
tol in her millionaire father’s face? It 
happened this way. Let us pass over the 
fearful, fearful facts as fast as feasible! 
I was a guest at the splendid home of 
this great, good man and his wife, the 
parents of the child highwayman. There 
was a room in the millionaire’s mansion 
devoted entirely to relics of Indians, 
Mexicans and cowboys. The father se- 
cretly, silently arrayed himself and se- 
cretly, silently passed out the back way 
under the cool, cool trees. I saw, saw 
with my own eyes, the daughter follow, 
pistol in hand. I must have a picture 
giving New York and Boston’s idea of 
life in the south, southwest and west. I 
must! I must! I must! The mother and 
I followed, silently, silently. 
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The father led on and on into the 
deep woods away under the boughs of 
the great oak trees in his garden. There 
he stopped suddenly, so suddenly; 
wheeled about facing his daughter with 


143 


the deadly pistol and threw up his hands 
as he found the pistol thrust into his 
face. 

The mother threw up her camera, 
touched the Lutton and behold, behold! 
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Bad Dan of Del Rio ts the pest of the border, 
His daughter, however, prefers law and order. 


Where Sunsets Linger 


BY C. F. MONTGOMERY 


Into a west where the dying ball 


Of a sunset curves in its flight; 


Into reserves of pure delight, 


Close west to the briny wall. 


Into a land of balm and 


repose, 


Full many a cross we bear, 


Speeding to bury neath flowers rare, 


Afar from the land of snows. 


Into a west where the sunbeams play; 


Where the drum of cascadent seas, 


Sunsets unlimited, summer at ease, 


Lend quiet to lengthened days. 








Books and Writers 


The death of Francis Bret Harte 
comes to Californians as a personal loss, 
in spite of the fact that 
he left 


CALIFORNIANS the state years 
MOURN FOR ago for honors abroad. 
BRET HARTE But he was ever a Cali- 


fornian and his best work 

in literature was that 
which recalled his early impressions. His 
stories of early days in the mining camps 
opened a distinct field in literature that 
drew California to the attention of the 
world’s readers. He was among the first 
to show appreciation of the riches of the 
Sierra, of the placer gulches, of the old 
missions, for working into plots of poem 
and story. He has had many imitators, 
hut no peers. Outside of the field first 
chosen by him his work attracted little 
attention. One of his prettiest tales is 
“Thankful Blossom,” vet it has had few 
readers, chiefly because it deals with rey- 
olutionary days in New England instead 
of with the characteristics of early Cali- 
fornia. In a forthcoming number of 
SUNSET will appear sketches telling of 
Harte as he was known during his resi- 
dence in San Francisco, both as editor of 
the Overland Monthly and as contrib- 
utor to the Golden Era and other jour- 
nals of the earlier days. There are many 
stories going about that will be of inter- 
est to all admirers of the somewhat ec- 
centric author; stories of his habits and 
mannerisms and methods of work and 
some of these will be retold here. Harte 
Was ever an earnest, virile writer, and in 
his early days impatient of “padding” 
and of all tricks of the literary trade. He 
Was original, entertaining and amusing, 
and for these gifts all Californians es- 
pecially honor him and mourn that his 
last words have been written. 


“The Dead Calypso” is a book of verse 
recently published by Louis A. Robert- 
son, a California poet. The 


AGAIN ONE sag ieeged a al — 
POBE WRITES lines in laut and six 
OF ANOTHER ; be f : 


feet (hexameters) in 
width. Although Mr. Rob- 
ertson assumes no originality of thought 
‘or expression, his work is none the less 


true poetry on that account. “The 
Dead Calypso” is a good example of 
the poet’s rare ability in assimilating 
just the right material. It could be 
called a work of straightforward genius, 
its lines immortal and its author the 
minion of the muse, were it not for the 
fact that its finest phrases were immortal 
before Mr. Robertson used them. There 
are many poems in the volume not equal 
to “The Dead Calypso,” but this is a 
fault of the present state of literature, 
not of Mr. Robertson, who has faithfulls 
accepted for his poems those expressions 
on which modern critics had long before 
set the great seal of approval. There is 
probably no greater conservative in lit- 
erary history than this poet. Many minor 
poets heretofore have these same 
imageries, but none so well as Mr. Rob- 
He is a lover of good poetry and 
in the sweetest of manners has preserved 
in his book some of the tenderest senti- 
ments in among present-day 
writers. 


used 


ertson. 


vogue 


Some one must perform this act for 
the benefit of those poetic bits that ob- 
tain admiration but would ulti- 
mately suffer oblivion were there not 
some one of better skill to embody them 
in his own work. Mr. Robertson, having 
a refined power of selection, has done his 
task well, variegating and enriching his 
poems with beautiful colors and hearty 
emotions, which are all the more enjoyed 
because they are old friends that we had 
not thought of meeting again. 

Against these poems one fault 


wide 


that 
must be charged (but may be quickly 
pardoned) is that the writer, like many 
of the lesser spirits that haunt the gal- 
leries of song, has apparently led a life 
almost entirely in bookland, trusting to 
the companionship of literature, fancy- 
ing the world a poet’s garden, believing 
the fictions of antiquity, imagining his 
harmless 


romances or indulging occa 
sionally in forbidden reveries. His life 
is too sincere, too trustful, too loving. 


too unreal. He writes for the past. and 
still uses the customs of the chivalrous 
ages that are dead. His filmy pictoriai 
world is peopled with kings and queens, 
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sorcerers, tempted friars, wardens, liege- 
men, heralds, trumpeters, Egyptian rey- 
clry and all the poetic paraphernalia of 
the seventeenth century. 

LIONEL JOSAPHARE. 


“The Dead Calypso and Other Verses.” by 
Louis A. Robertson; published by A. M. 
Robertson, San Francisco; $1.50. 


In the May Sunser Louis A. Robert 
son took a critical word glance at the 
books of a newer poet, Lionel Josaphare. 
The latter, this month, performs a sim- 
ilar favor in behalf of Mr. Robertson. 
Read them both. 


Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman says 
that what foreigners really wish in the 
literature of America is something “rad- 

ically new and creative,” 


WESTERN and furthermore sug- 
WRITERS gests that voung writers 
AND CREATIVE should seek their inspira- 
LITERATURE tion from within, rather 


than imitate masters of 
the past of literature. 

Mr. Stedman, than whom there is no 
higherauthority in thiscountry, acknowl- 
edges that the east, save with the excep- 
tion of Whitman, Poe and Emerson, has 
heen simply an imitator; that the ecre- 
ative spirit of the Atlantic coast has sel- 
dom ventured forth. 

It is the freshness and distinctive qual- 
ity of Joaquin Miller’s poetry that causes 
the English critics to pronounce it es- 
sentially American. His is the inspira- 
tion born of the glory and freedom of 
western woods and mountain peaks. Ked- 
win Markham, a native of the west, has 
something of its strength and color in the 
majesty of his lines. Jack DLondon’s 
work has the boldness and force of an 
Alaskan mountain stream. Such power 
as his in prose fiction is not inspired by 
hooks and the conventionalism of cities. 

The creative literature of our country 
is not to be produced through study of 
Kuropean models. It will be born of the 
silence away from the clamor of trade. 
Greek mythology will have little part in 
it. The “thread-bare classic phrose” 
must give place to new forms of expres- 
sion; the time-worn past must give way 
to the vital. ever-throbbing present if cre- 
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ative work, something peculiarly indigen- 
ous to our soil and clime, be the crowning 
glory of this century. 

Kastern poets of the day with few ex- 
ceptions, and it is by a nation’s poetical 
utterance that its literary standing may 
hest be judged, find little in their own 
land to inspire them, but sing of the 
olden days and, as Mr. Bliss Perry de- 
clared in his recent address before the 
students of the University of California, 
“write more sonnets to John Keats than 
to this glorious Union.” 

From the present outlook it remains 
for the western writer to breathe a little 
freshnessand color into American letters. 
Let us hail the genius who originates. 
Why should any poet of the Pacific sea- 
board look to far-off lands for his themes, 
with the grandest peaks of the world, vet 
unsung, towering over him? Why should 
he borrow ancient myths that, like ancient 
coins, are worn smooth and unattractive 
by long usage? Better by. far four lines 
on a California redwood or a Washington 
fir than an epic founded on the musty 
mythology of Greece. Western poets 
should not sing of old wars and forgotten 
thrones. They should sing of the moun- 
tain tops and the rivers of their own 
land, of the scenes surrounding them, as 
did Burns and Scott, and like these two 
immortals, make the beauty of the west 
the admiration of the world. 

Are the hills of the Pacific coast less 
heautiful than those of Scotland? Is 
Shasta, Hood or Rainier not equal in 
sublime grandeur to Blane, the majesty 
of which fired the genius of Coleridge ? 
The peaks, lakes and rivers of the old 
world have inspired poems and romances 
until the names of many of them have a 
literary significance and to the tourist 
possess something more than scenic 
beauty. 

It remains for the western singer to 
dip his pen in the color of the hills and 
vales rather than seek his inspiration 
from the shelves of a library. Vast for- 
ests and mountain majesties are a glori- 
ous heritage. They stir the noblest im- 
pulses of the soul and arouse in the heart 
a love for the good and the beautiful—a 
striving for the ideal, of which creative 
poetry is born. 


HERBERT BASTHFORD. 








Plays and the Players 


The popular Neill company plans to 
close the first part of its summer season 
at the California Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, on June 28th. This company has 
made a great hit with San Francisco 
theater-goers and crowded houses are the 
rule at every performance. The plays to 
be given this month by the Neills are 
“The Jilt,’” “Sowing the Wind” and 
“Under Two Flags.” In “The Jilt” the 
Neills will be seen at their best. This is 
a delightful comedy, written in Dion 
Boucicault’s happiest vein and it affords 
every member of the Neill company op- 
portunity for clever work. “Sowing the 
Wind” is new to the company. It is one 
of the best comedies on the stage. “Un- 
der Two Flags” is the masterpiece of the 
Neills. As yet they have never produced 
this in San Francisco. As Cigarette, 
Edythe Chapman has won praise all over 
the country. 

One of the notable theatrical events 
for the month of June is the coming to 
San Francisco of the actor, Frederick 
Warde, and his strong company to the 
California for a special summer engage- 
ment of seven weeks. The Warde season 
opens on Sunday night, June 29th, with 
“Francesca di Rimini,” the play in 
which Otis Skinner has been scoring 
such a success in the east. Warde has 
secured the western rights to the Boker 
version, the same used by Skinner. 

Kathryn Kidder commenced a _ two 
weeks’ engagement at the Columbia The- 
ater, San Francisco, on Monday night, 
May 26th. The brilliant actress has 
more than duplicated her “Madame Sans 
Gene” success in “The Country Girl.” 
Among the leading people in the com- 
pany are Robert V. Ferguson, Norman 
Hackett, T. C. Hamilton and Marion 
Ashworth. 

Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin 
will be at the head of a company to ap- 
pear at the Columbia Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, this month. An extended engage- 
ment is promised and during the stay of 
the players all the leading New York 
successes of this season will be staged. 
Among the productions to be offered are 
“The Twin Sister,” “The Wilderness,” 


“Trelawney of the Wells,” “Frocks and 
Frills,’ “The Adventure of the Lady 
Ursula,” “The Gay Lord Quex” and 
“D’Arey of the Guards.” Among the 
players in the company will be Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Walcot and Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen. 

Miss Maude Fealy began a limited en- 
gagement at the Grand Opera House, 
San Francisco, May 26th, and won im- 
mediate recognition by her portrayal of 
Babbie in “The Little Minister.” Miss 
Fealy’s engagement will continue for 
seven weeks, the last four weeks, begin- 
ning June 16th, she will star jointly with 
Edward Morgan. This actor, for several 
seasons, has been identified with some of 
the most prominent successes, creating 
such parts as John Storm in “The Chris- 
tian,” Petronius in “Quo Vadis,” Syd- 
ney Carton in “The Only Way,” Tom 
Wrench in “Trelawney of the Wells” and 
the title role in “Ben Hur.” He has been 
specially engaged to play the part of 
David Rossi in “The Eternal City” next 
season. 

The Tivoli Opera House of San Fran- 
cisco made great preparations for the 
production of “The Toy Maker,” which 
opened June 2d. This is the piece that 
captured the town last season, and scored 
a triumphant run of eight weeks, after- 
ward being taken on the road and mak- 
ing a great success all over the coast. The 
opera is one of the prettiest musically 
that has been written, and the plot is a 
most ingenious one, abounding in funny 
situations and bright dialogue. Annie 
Myers was the original in the part of the 
doll last year, and is again seen in her 
famous creation. Ferris Hartman is the 
toy maker. He has a couple of new 
songs, one of which is of his own manu- 
facture. It is called “How I Make a 
Doll.” Frances Graham adds strength 
to the cast as the wife of the toy maker. 
She introduces two new songs, making 
the part one of the best in the opera. 
They are “Past and Future,” by De 
Koven, and “The Heart of the Sea.” 

The world’s greatest stars have, some 
time or other in their brilliant careers, 
traveled across the continent to gain the 
approval of critical San Francisco, but 
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TIENRY MILLER, FROM A PORTRAIT STUDY BY THORS 


few have enjoyed greater popularity than 
is accorded the favorite California actress, 
Florence Roberts, who opens at the Al- 
cazar Theater, San Francisco, June 9th. 
The second American actress to play 
“Zaza,” she has been favorably compared 
with its famous originator, Mrs. Leslie 


Carter, just as her Sapho has been placed 
on the pedestal] above Nethersole. This 
year Messrs. Belasco and Thall will give 
her a powerful supporting organization. 
headed by White Whittlesey as her lead- 
ing man. She opens in David Belasco’s 
remarkable drama, “Zaza.” 
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MARION STONE, A POPULAR ACTRESS WITH THE NEILL COMPANY 








Sunset Rays 


Western people by its ancient name of Meso- 
potamia. : 
The longest section of the line will be the 


To Happiness 


It ain’t so far to happiness—it’s lyin’ all 
around; 

It twinkles in the dewdrops, brings blooms to 
barren ground. 

It sings in all the breezes; 
rills; 

It’s written on green banners that wave from 
all the hills. 


it ripples in the 


It ain’t so far to happiness; we rob our lives 
of rest 

To find it o’er broad oceans as far as east 
from west; 

From all the dear home places in sorrow we 
depart, 

And dream not that its dwelling place is ever 
in the heart. 


It ain’t so far to happiness; 
along; 

It’s in the lowliest violet, 
song, 

And hold it—ye that find it, forever to your 
breast 

Till you sleep and dream forever in the roses 
of God’s rest. 


it’s shining all 


it’s in the thrush’s 


—Frank L. Stanton. 


The Konieh-Bagdad Railroad 


The new railway from Konieh on to 
dad is certain to be built. The country 
through which this great line is to run is one 
of the most interesting in the world, both on 
account of its historical antecedents and be- 
cause of the romantic beauty of the districts 
between Konieh and Mosul. The railway will 
open up the most ancient of the Bible lands, 
seeing that it will set the locomotive rolling 
all through the home countries of Abraham 
and his patriarchal predecessors. 

The railway line will be carried over that 
gap which forms the pass between the Bulgar 
Dagh, the range running down to the coast 
near the town of Tarsus, and the Anti-Taurus 
range. Then comes a lovely valley between 
Anti-Taurus and the Taurus range. Nearly 
all the engineering difficulties of the line will 
be encountered in the three hundred miles 
between Konieh and Marash, the city on 
the eastern side of the Taurus. The railway 
in its Anatolian section, for this space of 
three hundred miles from Konieh, keeps to 
the south of the great central plateau of Asia 
Minor, and thus the region traversed is one 
of the most fruitful in the world. The char- 
acter of the vast tract beyond Anatolia, after 
the Taurus is crossed, is altogether different. 
For a considerable distance, however, the line 
will run through exceedingly fertile soil. 
until Mosul is reached, and until Birejik is 
passed. This town is the northernmost point 


Rainy 
ag- 
IAL 


in the grand Euphratean plain known today 
as*E] Jezireh, but still generally called among 


Mesopotamian. This will measure not less 
than seven hundred miles, for it will follow 
the bank of the mighty Tigris. The railway 
will forsake the Euphrates after crossing it 
at Birejik, and will cross Mesopotamia to the 
Tigris. The vast Mesopotamian plain is a 
singularly varied region. Sometimes the car- 
avans pass through many miles of tamarisk 
shrub. But here and there beautiful grassy 
plains are traversed, and there is abundant 
cultivation on the southern half of the plain. 
Bagdad stands in the midst of a grand oasis 
of palm groves and gardens.—St. James (a- 
zette. 


In a Santa Barbara Garden 


While the summer morn is young, 
Ere the dew has left the rose, 
Nona to the garden goes; 

Strawberries, like jewels strung 
All a-row, she’ll not pass by— 
See the busy fingers fly 

In and out, the leaves among. 


Nona’s eyes are Cupid’s snare; 
Dimples play at hide-and-seek 
In the warm curve of her cheek; 
Silken-soft her midnight hair. 
In the maiden’s downcast face 
Juan would fain a welcome trace 
Fain would find love’s signal there. 





Soon the bowl is brimming o’er, 
Blithely Nona trips away. 
Why should Juan not follow, pray ’ 
See, she lingers by the door. 
Ah, those eyes of liquid brown! 
Will they smile or will they frown? 
“May you help me? Si, senor.” 


Hulling berries, one by one. 
Awkward fingers sometimes meet. 
“Who is there to heed us, sweet?” 
“But ’tis noon time, by the sun— 
Do thou, senor, go away! 
What will old Chiquita say, 
And my task but scarce half done?” 
—J. Torrey Connor. 


Little Johnny had been gazing thought- 
fully at his book of animal pictures, when he 
suddenly called out: 

“Say, Pa, does it cost much to feed a lion?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, a lot of money.” 

‘A wolf would make a good meal for a 
lion, wouldn’t it, Pa?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“And a fox would be enough for the wolf, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, yes.” 
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“And a fox could make a meal off a hawk. 
eh, Pa?” 

“| suppose so.” 

“And the hawk could 
sparrow ?” 

“Of course.” 

“And a big spider would be a good meal for 
the sparrow, wouldn’t it, Pa?—-wouldn’t it, 
Pay 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And a fly 
spider ?” 

“Sure.” 

“And a drop of molasses would be all the 
ily would want, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh stop your chatter.” 

“But wouldn’t it, Pa?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Pa, couldn’t a man keep a_ lion 
more’n a year on a pint of molasses?” But 
just at this point it was discovered that it 
was time for little Johnny to go to bed. 


be satisfied with a 


would be enough for the 


Our Polite Parents 


Basy’s Looks 

Bobby with the nursery shears 

Cut off both the baby’s ears; 

At the baby. so unsightly, 

Mamma raised her eyebrows slightly. 
SEDATE MAMMA 

When guests were present, dear little Mabel 

Climbed right up on the dinner table 

And naughtily stood upon her head! 

“T wouldn’t do that, dear,” Mamma said. 
Merry Moses 

Merry, funny little Moses 

Burnt off both his brothers’ noses ; 

And it made them look so queer 

Mamma said: “Why, Moses, dear!” 

—Carolyn Wells in Saturday Evening Post. 


3utcher—Didn’t like that ham? 
was some that I cured myself. 

Customer—Call that ham cured? 
man, it wasn’t even convalescent. 


Why. it 





Why, 


Ballade of Ye Early Spring 


Beside a merry babbling stream 
| stray’d with Daphne; woods and air 
Were fill’d with springtime fragrance rare— 
*Twas all so strangely like a dream. 


A tender shoot I gently broke 
And on its beauty writ a song; 
But from the dream I wak’d ere long— 
I found the thing was poison oak! 
—NSylvester Keating, Jr. 


Court (to prosecutor)—Then you recog- 
nize this handkerchief as the one which was 
stolen? 

Prosecutor—Yes, your honor. 

Court—And yet it isn’t the only handker- 
chief of the sort in the world. See, this one 
| have in my pocket is exactly like it. 

Prosecutor—Very likely, your honor. there 
were two stolen. 
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The Orange and the Pine 


Upon Sierra’s ranges low, 
Whose serried peaks unfold, 
Whose rivers run with envied sands, 
Whose hills are ribbed with gold— 
On those heroic ridges, 
The land of forty-nine, 
There grows in pride, set side by side. 
The orange and the pine. 


Above, the snow-white tents of time 
Lift up their lofty peaks; 

Below, the wide prairie 
Its gladsome promise speaks; 

Between the pleasant, wooded hills 
With varied beauties shine— 

The oak, the peach, the blossoming thorn, 
The orange and the pine. 


Here thrive the fruits of every land 
From France to bright Japan, 
And every luscious berry, 
That sheds its blood for man. 
All down the sunny valleys, 
There creeps th’ empurpled vine. 
While in the close, the orange grows, 
And on the hill, the pine. 


Beyond the orchard fences 
My Lady Pine grows tall. 
And from her plumy branches 
The tender nutlets fall. 
The children feast; while spicy winds 
Inspire new life divine— 
So rich the air with odors rare 
Of orange bloom and pine. 


The roses climb the cottages. 
Wild flowers fleck the field, 

Those cups of gold, the poppies. 
Unstinted treasures yield; 

The yellow warblers by the streams. 
In music clear and fine, 

Loud praises tell, how grace the dell. 
The orange and the pine. 


The apples of Hesperides, 
The emerald bushes bear, 

Attest for health, and love, and wealth, 
And beauty everywhere. 

On gravelly slopes and terraces 
The yellow globules shine; 

The ages old bequeathed this gold— 
The orange for the pine. 


O, happy land of corn and wine 
That flowers all the year, 

Where Winter drops his staff and cloak 
To smile on vernal cheer! 

O. would that by these orchard rows 
Some peaceful roof were mine! 

All joys would bless could I possess 
The orange and the pine. 

—Lillian H. Shuey. 


“You should never take anything that 
doesn’t agree with you,” said the doctor. 

“If I'd always followed that rule, Marie,” 
said the patient, turning to his wife, “where 
would you be?’ 
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The Oregon Express 
Dedicated, sans permission, to M. NW. 
Tne Oregon Express goes rushing on; 
The dark’ning sky foretells the close of day, 
But onward, ever onward toward its bourne 
The Oregon Express flies on its way. 


The whistle tells the tale of signal red, 
Then quick the signal falls—the way is 
clear 
And singing o’er the track the rails are sped— 
A steady hand is on the throttle here. 


ine red clouds darken, turning gray again: 
The Oregon Express heeds not the sky 
sut southward, westward skims along the 
way 
Like yonder bird that’s soaring up so high. 


At last the wheels are stopped at Oakland 


pier ; 
The panting engine halts; the travelers 
bless 
The mighty steed that’s brought them safely 
here— 
The Space-destroying Oregon Express. 
—A. NS. Wiester. 


Clerk—I would like to get off early. sir, as 
my wife wanted me to do some odd jobs 
around the house while it is light enough. 

Manager—Can’‘t possibly do it. 

Clerk—Thank vou, sir. You are very kind. 
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Her Father—Well, sir: what can | do for 
you? 
Her Lover—I—-er—ealled to see if you— 


er—would give assent to my marriage to your 
daughter. 

Her Father—Not a 
Good day! 


cent, sir: not a cent. 


The Proprietor—But we haven't enough 
work to keep another man busy. 
The Applicant—Oh, | don’t 

What I want is a steady job. 


mind that! 


“Mike, aI ever tell ye the story about the 
dirty window?” 

“You did not. Tell me about it.” 

“No use. You couldn’t see through it.” 

She—John, | believe you are the biggest 
liar in the world. The fact is vou don’t care 
a fig for me, or you wouldn’t try to deceive 
me all the time. There was a time when you 
said | was the best and woman on 
earth. 

He—-And vou believed it. Then why can’t 
you believe the little fibs 1 tell you now?” 


sweetest 


“Mamma. what would you do if that big 


vase in the parlor should get broken?” said 
Tommy. 
“T should whip whoever did it.” said Mrs. 


Banks, gazing severely at her little son. 

“Well, then, yowd better begin to get up 
your muscle,” said) Tommy. “coz papa’s 
broke it.” 


Kind Words from Wise Critics 


Milwaukee Wisconsin-—A beautiful view of 
the California Capitol, at Sacramento, occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in the beautiful cover 
design of the April number of SUNSET, pub- 
lished by the Southern Pacific Company in 
San Francisco. The chief article of the issue 
is “California’s Inland Empire—The Sacra- 
mento Valley.” by Will S. Green, of Colusa, 
president of the Sacramento Valley Develop- 
ment’ Association. The illustrations of this 
article and of the other contributions in the 
issue are such as to make readers long for a 
bit of California experience. especially read- 
ers in the sections of the country where win- 
ter is wont to linger beyond calendar limita- 
tions. 


Waco, Tex.. Telephone—The March number 
of SuNsET, published by the Southern Pacific 
Company, has reached Waco, and, like its 
predecessors, is a magnificent piece of work. 
The design is faultless, the contents interest- 
ing and instructive to all, while the illustra- 
tions are specially attractive. The manage- 
ment has a right to feel proud of its publica- 
tion. 


San Jose, Cal.. California El:—The SUNSET 
AMIAGAZINE, published by the Southern Pacific 


Company. is taking a place with the leading 
magazines of the country. It is. however, dis- 
tinctively a California publication, though it 
covers all points on the line of the Southern 
Pacific railroads. The number for May is an 
elegant one and contains many beautiful half- 
tones of notable places in the Santa Clara 
Valley and in San Jose. Every lover of Cali- 
fornia should subscribe for the SUNSET. 
Angeles, Cal., Herald—The February 
number of the SUNSET MAGAZINE is unusually 
good. This unostentatious periodical has been 
wonderfully improved of late and is living up 
to its title as ‘a magazine of the border.” 
Among the noteworthy articles in the current 
number are: “Luther Burbank,” by Professor 
tH. J. Wickson; “A Little Park for Little Peo- 
ple.’ by Joaquin Miller, and “California 
Women’s Clubs and Their Work,” by Mrs. R. 
J Burdette. 


Los 


Cloverdale, Cal... Rereille—The February 
number of SUNSET is rich in choice reading 
and no magazine reaches our table that pre- 
sents so attractive an appearance. The pres- 
ent number contains an interesting article by 
Joaquin Miller, and a further description of 
Luther Burbank’s marvelous developments in 
the fruit line. 
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N buying ‘ a genuine Studebaker’ you experience the same satisfaction that you would 
feel in becoming the owner of any masterpiece of human skill. 

Throughout the land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Studebaker style sets the fashion 
for the vehicle world, and on these bright summer days every fashionable driveway becomes 
an outdoor showroom. 

Those who wish to examine our vehicles more closely are cordially invited to call at any 
of the following repositories. Just fifty years of experience and improvement represented in 
each vehicle shown. We also make harness and accessories. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK CITY: Broadway and Prince St. DENVER, Col: cor. 15th and Blake Sts. 
CHICAGO, Ill. : 378-388 Wabash Ave. SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: 157-159 State St. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.: 810-814 Walnut St. PORTLAND, Ore.: 328-334 E. Morrison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.: cor. Market and 10th Sts. DALLAS, Tex.: 194-196 Commerce St. 


Local Agencies Everywhere FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE: South Bend, Ind. 














Coronado Tent City 


Coronado Beach, California 


FINEST TENT CITY 


IN THE WORLD 

















A CITY OF SUMMER HOMES 


Coolest and Most Comfortable Climate 
Known 

Perfect Sanitation, Complete Sewer 
System, insuring Health 

Low Rates for Tents and all Living 
Expenses 

Pure Water, with Ice, FREE 


Restaurants under the Management of 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO, at 


POPULAR PRICES 


Grocery, Delicatessen, and Fruit Stores 
Bakery, Milk and Meat Depots 


Special Railroad Rates from Arizona, 
New Mexico and California Points 











PECK’S TOURIST BUREAU : 
PACIFIC COAST S. S. CO. - 





Buy ‘‘CORONADO EXCURSION 
TICKETS ;’’ these take You and 
your Baggage to Coronado Tent 
City. (No other Ticket does this) 
These Tickets good from June Ist 
to September 30th 


Furnished and Unfurnished Tents for 
Rent 


Electric Lights; Music 


Children’s Swimming Pool, Safe Bath- 
ing and Boating. Best Fishing. 


EVERY AMUSEMENT 








Fine Band—over 20 pieces; every mem- 
ber an Artist. Dancing every night 





For Booklets, Rates, and all Information, address. 


11 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
4 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Any Railroad Ticket Agent in Arizona, New Mexico and California 
H. F. NORCROSS 200 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, California, or 


MANAGER TENT CITY - 


CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 


























EARN A VACATION 


TRIP 10 LAKE TAHOE 


A MILE ABOVE THE SEA, IN 
CALIFORNIA’S HIGH SIERRA, 
BY SECURING SUBSCRIBERS TO 


SUNSET 2.192225 
of THE BORDER 


UNIQUE AMONG PERIODICALS 
PICTURES WONDERS OF THE WEST 
DELIGHTS EASTERN FRIENDS 


Artistic Half-tone Engravings 
Stories by the Best Writers 
Drawings by Ablest Artists 


500,000 Subscribers Wanted 


Liberal Commissions and a Prize 
Vacation TRIP tro LAKE TAHOE 


One Dollar a Year For Sale by All Newsdealers 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


4 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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olo and Golf 


Winter and | .. 
Summer 


a HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Monterey California 




















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, ORE. . 
ES Cas ch bins benssesaksasnastonsaae Agent 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 


J } fo Soe General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

SOS) General Agent 

SN LE sccnccsese Traveling Passenger Agent 

As See Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

A A \  !  « errr Tey. Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 

, Sarre errr er Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

cS BOCK Ecudas sap bbWasennwnvseboeeensnbeces ee Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—170 Washington Street 

BE. CIR ons ccccecdeesaves New England Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 

OS 1 eae. General Agent 

St a City Passenger Agent 

D. M. PES Traveling Passenger Agent 

2. ES; PLAID... 20010000 Traveling Passenger Agent 

N. R. HALLIDAY.........- Traveling Passenger Agent 

> | Se SeapaeS: Chinese Passenger Agent 


LING. 
GEO. M. MCKINNEY, Gen’! West. 
238 Clark Street 


CINCINNATI, 0.—53 East Fourth Street 


Immig. Agent, 






Be a General Agent 

W. F. ae Traveling Passenger Agent 

es! W. HOLL Traveling Passenger Agent 

J: STANLEY ORR Traveling Passenger Agent 

HIRST...... .. Traveling Passenger Agent 

Hi 5: PE ikakcnckineSasunekexsak Passenger Agent 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Fs ie SEM UGALDD ss 5 5s.000c00a nce General Agent 

Uy | SSRIS Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLO.—I112 17th Street 


AS Tesh ty ere General Agent 
A. N. OLIVER..Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 


DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 


G. G. Ln Mbsesssckhbbcbeeoeeeee General Agent 

i. CARVER.....0.22.00 Traveling Passenger Agent 

A. r RATCLIFFE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
BL ae a — 

W.R. FAGAN...... eS General Agent 

J. A. SPRLLICY vines wives Passenger and Ticket Agent 


FRESNO, CAL.—I902 Mariposa Street 


a. F. ee - .Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
i = || Saeeees Traveling Passenger Agent 
ensaunen. TEX. 

a5. re Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 

J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 


HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 


ll a General European Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 

sce basen betenseuxnesasneak Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

CO De OS eee eee General Agents 


WILLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger Agent, 36 
San Ygnacio Street 


meee tt SONORA 


Ec oa oc kabkapacueeeiens sesads Agent 
aoueven.; oan. 
M. L. ROBBINS............ General Passenger Agent 


THOS. F wae Ass't Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 

JOHN Passenger and Ticket Agent 
KANSAS crry, ae Main Street 

SMe nanceuukosdevveeceesscesent General Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 


of i Ore ar Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
| 6 eT General European Agent 


LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
PER Gu SSS SRSA KSEE General European Agent 


+ RUD. FALCK 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent 
Se) eee City Ticket Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE... ..- Traveling Passenger Agent 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 


epee RT EROEN oiicns oes kane ne snes sensupeeessnne Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
Fe ROD ict sins akiesandaracue Commercial Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 


L. H. NUTTING....... Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent 

AR. 6 ee Gen’! Eastern Freight Agent 
NBW ORLEANS, LA. 

F. S. Soe: . Assistant General Passenger Agent 

Ce aaa City Passenger Agent 
NOGALES, aie. 

| Saar or rrr Agent 


OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 
G. T. FORSYTH ....Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


OGDEN, Phin 
C.A RECESS y Lauuin sccaeeaseaannicns Ticket Agent 
w. 4 TCHEVERS Le nb nak asswosanse> sane Freight Agent 


eae teen CAL. 
onan Rehan CAL. 


OR ACLS Cae ery Agent 
ee ON PA.—109 South Third Street 

ee NNT a sapiekasessaisscachesassanseabons Agent 

A. M. LONGACRE Swomakies Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

PTE TAS SUNN 5 nbs sa nadcnicsudaceaeeseeser Agent 
ee ee agen Park Building 

ete EOE bios nbe san eb s<peeee ine General Agent 

SAM’ "i * OAEYERS ashe Traveling Passenger Agent 

F. VAN HORN......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

y 'C. TOYNBEE........... Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

Oy 8 2 Oe eee ee ee eae Agent 
ee gaa 

W. E. COM -Gen'! Pass Agent, Lines in Oregon 

H. E. LOUNSBURY Guneeant Traveling Freight Agent 

Se a Traveling Passenger Agent 

Ae EL CaS i eae City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

Pe IPIMEIN CSc venus pe basuacuuaresennaueesne Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 

RCE cava cue as saawesnerssensenesesaese Agent 
RENO, NEV. 

E. H. PRENTICE. ...Division Pass. and Freight Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

PU s+ .+kesdndeonenectaapeee Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 

SUT! © eerie General European Agent 


wy 2 ee CAL 
NES.. ” Division Passenger and Freight Agent 


€ y ELLIS: Ks KobS Abs Sues ANNA SabENR RESEND ECan Agent 

SG | er City Passenger yy ae 
SALEM, ORE. 

WILLIAM — eaiee Freight and Ticket Agent 

ee OS EL, Ca ree Depot Ticket Agent 


oan a, sear UTAH—201 Main Street 
DO CMEERIEE Gu coven sa onsacuchawsnwesen a General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


PS . EE | eee Division Passenger Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
pn S| er Agent 


= hs CAL.—901 Fifth Street 

Ri lebsvshaspontaexeehane Commercial Agent 
mn samen. CAL.—613 Market Street 
General Agent 


A IMAIIN Ko ocacccs aunescmeescee Ticket Agent 
Ww. MCMURRAY et Ry: Agent Information Bureau 
CR ee City Passenger Agent 
LA: -) aa Traveling Passenger Agent 
EX = Traveling Passenger Agent 
PORN wo ncn csacnscsaescsees Passenger Agent 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—I16 South First Street 
PAUL SHOUP..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 


re OR) 6 Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 
cotter eerie Agent 


SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
EDO. SADA...Traveling Passenger and Freight Agent 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 


io. a New York State Agent 
TACOMA, WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
RUMMY os nesic civcntcicwe ca con cistesteneacias Agent 





SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
. COONS 


JGR. 21: a ee Commercial Agent a aa 


C. M. BURKHALTER. ..Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. TULARE, CAL 
SR ae ee Agent 9 . 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. che RAMONE IID 20-0 650,600:5 5,5 0.0.4 4. siescie sis ei asi dicisie's Agent 
Pi WY OP RON, 655.5 siccinsisecessnsewsesenas Agent VISALIA, CAL. 
We Se CRU oo oi 5ic. a cacecsscencscsccsee Agent 


SBATTLE, WASH.—618 First Avenue 
BS ES PN 555 Sion 5 55/035 86 Ad s'e'o mica ernaecd General Agent 


WASHINGTON, D. C., S11 Penn. Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 10.--908 Olive Street ' a ee 


A. J. POSTON......General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


ER oO oo ae General Agent 
A. S. BORGLUM......... Traveling Passenger Agent WOODLAND, CAL. 
2 Be | Ui sb a Traveling Passenger Agent se RAR a 55 030) '0(n's o)n:0'0s 5:0: 01c,c o's 0'e'e0'e saiesieiers Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and ——— 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 








at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the heart of 

Northern California Citrus Belt. 
Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 
orchards in the world; within the city is the largest pickling 
establishment in the United States, and within one-half mile is the largest Navel orange orchard in 
California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern California. Orange and 
olive shipments increasing 300 carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate all the year. Oroville is a 
modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State Capital; good railroad service; orange 
and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according to location; cheapest irrigating water in California. 

Gold mining, lumbering, stock-raising, poultrying, dairying. For particulars write 


D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, Cal. 














LANDS IN TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


No more inviting field for the Homeseeker or investor can be offered than here in Tulare County. The range 
of possibilities for development is boundless. No one can now fix the limit of population which its fertile 
acres will sustain in luxury. Every variety of soil is found here, and in the varied topography all interests are 
invited to success. The rich deep soil of its broad plains is a treasury of wealth to the general farmer; here are 
thousands of level farms. Here also is a wide selection of soils for the orchardist, and an Italian sky for the 
ripening of his choicest fruits. Nowhere in this rich State of California are such opportunities offered to the 
orchardist, vineyardist and stockmen as here. Prices range from five dollars per acre upwards. Come and see 
for yourself. THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CAL., Agent Bank Lands, Tulare, Kings and Kern Counties. 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 


179 First STREET San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
EATON & BUCKLEY (live G Rive Picked 


Stockton, Green Pickled 
San Joaquin Co. 


California PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL 


OUR OWN PRODUCTION 


Irrigated ... $ $ per 
S - T 30 to 60 Acre We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen 
ma racts years old, near Stockton, California. 

















Manufacturers of 
H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
: Address H. H. Moore & SONS 
100 miles from San Francisco STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


400 ACRES SOLD 


oo When TRAgT 


The Choicest Garden Land ever offered in the vicinity of 
Stockton. Sediment Bottom Land purchased by experts 
in Truck Farming. Plenty of Water—Good Road— 
Only five miles out of town. Can be bought in Tracts 
from 5 acres upwards. Buy now. Only ten subdivisions 
left. Give us a call and obtain full particulars of this 
and other properties. : : : Correspondence Solicited 


C. M. WEBER & CO. 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Water costs $2.50 per acre for 
season of four or five irrigations 




















216 East Main Street STOCKTON, CAL. 














+ O Mi ES FE E K E R Before buying farm or 

city property, call on us. 
We have choice farming, fruit and vine lands for sale in all parts 
of San Joaquin County, California. Oldest Real Estate firm in the 
San Joaquin Valley. Correspondence solicited. 


L. M. CUTTING & CO., Masonic TEMPLE BLDG., STOCKTON, CAL. 





VALUABLE RAILROAD AND WATER FRONTAGE 


FA R M Under Irrigation and close to big market, in lots to suit. 
——___ in the heart of Stockton, the industrial interior city of 


Representing JULIA H. WEBER, heir to Fstate of the Founder of Stockton 


California. For particulars, apply to 
AN DS R. B. OULLAHAN 
oo 17 North Hunter Street, Opp. Court House, Stockton, California 











All about California 


OREGON AND THE WEST 








If exact information about special sections of California and Oregon is 


desired write to the officials named in the following list. 


Simply ask for facts 


wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 


and prompt response is assured. 
named are in California. 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 

Albany, Ore., Alco Club, F. Denoson, Secretary 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Ashland, Ore., Board of Trade, H. S. Sanford, Secretary 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Secretary 

Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Secretary 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 
Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. Jones, 
Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Secretary 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Corvallis, Ore., Benton County Citizens’ League, C. E. 
Woodson, Secretary 

Deming, N. M., Business Club, J. A. Mahoney, Sec’y 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Secretary 

Eugene, Ore., Board of Trade, E. L. Frazier, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, W. B. Dennett, Secretary 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Secretary 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Secretary 

Hermosillo, Mex., Camera de Comercio, J. Guilleno 
Dominguez, Secretary 

Independence, Ore., Board of Trade, P. M. Kirkland, 
Secreta 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, 
C. G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Secretary 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Goodrich, 
Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Secretary 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Secretary 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Secretary 

Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Secretary 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 

Merced Board of Trade, E. L. Moor, Secretary 

Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, Sec’y 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Secretary 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E Slosson, Secretary 

Mountain View Board of Trade, Cal., G. K. Estes, 
Secretary 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Secretary 

Nevada City Board of Trade, W. F. Englebright, Sec’y 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 

Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Secretary 

Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secretary 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Oregon City Board of Trade, J. W. Loder, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, E. Tucker, Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, Oxnard, Cal. 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 

Pasadena Board of Trade, J. M. Sickler, Secretary 

Paso Robles Board of Trade 

Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 

Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Secretary 

Placerville County Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, 
Chairman 


Where not otherwise specified, the places 


Pomona Board of Trade, C. B. Messenger, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, E. W. Beebe, Secretary 

Portland, Ore., Board of Trade, J. N. Fleischer, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. Hoyt, 
Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, Sec’y 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. Duston, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Secretary 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, 
Secretary 

Roseburg Board of Trade, D. 8. R. Buick, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec’y 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. Wright, 
Secretary, Colusa 

Salem, Ore., Illihee Club, address the Secretary 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L,. Vestal, Secretary 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec’y 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Calvin B. 
Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. M. 
Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gidney, 
Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara : 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, W. P. Lyon, Presi- 
dent, Eden Vale, Cal. : 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, I. B. McMahill, 
Assistant Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz, Board of Trade, J. F. Coope, Secretary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Secretary 

Santa Rosa Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary 

Silverton (Oregon) Board of Trade, P. I,. Brown, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. L. Lunge, Sec’y, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, Sec’y 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, G. P. Shafer, Secre- 
tary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Secretary, 
Sacramento 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, W. L. Griffith, Secretary 

Tucson Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard. Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. McFarland, Secretary 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
— Daily — Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 

SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt Lake 
and Pueblo. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to — via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 
Sree Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Ogden. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles. Buffet Sleeper San Francisco to 
Raymond. Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakers- 
field to Los Angeles; Tourist Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

No. 26. THE OWL _ LIMITED — Daily —Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Fran- 
cisco to Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawin 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Roseburg. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
ourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
— Daily — Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. Ww 

Double Drawing Room Sieeping Car and Dinin 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. : 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. ; 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 5 
Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. é 
Free Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San Francisco 
Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. : 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicagoto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. ‘ 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. . : 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. . 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. y 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 

City, Pueblo and Ogden. 


sas 

SATURDAYS from Tt to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

ROUTE 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. Bakersfield to San Francisco. 
Buffet Sleeper Raymond to San Francisco and 
Fresno to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
to Mojave, and Fresno to San Francisco. 


ROUTE 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA eg me nay at hal 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Dunsmuir to San 
Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 
No. 11. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 2. COAST LINE LIMITED -— Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via El Paso and C. R. I. & P. Ry.; also 
San Francisco to New Orleans. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
El] PasoandC. R. I. & P. Ry. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted. 
SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 

Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
leans; also to St. Louis, via El] Paso, Flatonia and 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. 1. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car and 
Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Chicago to San Francisco, via C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. and El Paso. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars E] Paso to San 
Francisco. Tourist Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via C. R. I. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 

From New Orleans SUNDAYS to San Francisco. 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 





Waco. From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
: a sn set im THURSDAYS. 
THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati, via New From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
Orleans. and El Paso FRIDAYS. 
SATURDAYS, San Francisco to Kansas City, via Fla- From Kansas City SUNDAYS; Flatonia TUESDAYS, 
tonia. and El] Paso WEDNESDAYS. 








THERE ARE MANY WORTHY PEOPLE 
Gov : : NOT NEEDING MORE THAN : : 


to write the amount of their available assets, who would like a home in California, but are deterred 
on account of the mistaken idea that they cannot buy land there or make a start without a fortune 
already in hand. Such people should investigate the 


LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


in Fresno and Kings Counties, California, where you can buy some of the best and most fertile land in 
the State at $35 and $40 peracre. Land on which can be raised not only all the California fruits, but all the 
cereals, such as they know how to raise in the East, including the three great money-making products, 


CATTLE, CORN and HOGS 


If you want to change your location, if you are tired of cold winters, cyclones and blizzards, come to 
LAGUNA DE TACHE. If you have $1,000 or even less, and an ambition to work, you can succeed. 
Write today for descriptive printed matter. A postal card brings it. 


NARES & SAUNDERS, Managers 


Mention SUNSET LATON, FRESNO COUNTY, CAL. 











ROBT. MCCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL suUPT. 


CHAS MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


CHAS W. MACKEY, PRFSIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VICE-PRESIDENT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
—_— UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 





IN THE HEART OF THE 


GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Lands of The Eastern Oregon Land Co, 


OCATED ON the eastern slopes of the Cascade Range and comprising an area of 
465,000 acres are lands which offer to the homeseeker a most wonderful variety of 
soils from which may be selected farming, grazing or timber lands; the latter have 
proven themselves to be among the most prolific of any section of the marvelously 
productive State of Oregon. 

A home can be secured in this beautiful country and easily made to pay for itself, as 
lands are offered to actual settlers, either ona direct purchase or ata rental witha privilege 
of purchase at a stipulated figure. These lands are located within a stretch of country ex- 
tending from the city of The Dalles, Oregon, southeasterly to old Fort Boise on the Snake 
River. The boundary lines of the properties extend over a distance of three hundred and 
thirty miles in length by six milesin width. Their formation varies from the alluvial of 
the low lying bottom lands to the warm fertile deposits of the higher plains. There is in 
the entire area of these properties an abundance of water. 

Two trunk lines of railways—the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and the 
Oregon Short Line—reach the northern and eastern borders of the properties, while a 
branch line—the Coltmbian Southern Railway Company —has already been constructed 
through the center of the area for over one-quarter of its length with a projected extension 
which will bring every acre within but a few miles of its main line. 


A FEW OF THE FEATURES OF PRODUCTION 


Wheat yields from twenty to fifty-five bushels per acre. Rye 
Wheat and Cereals. yields from thirty to forty bushels per acre. Oats and barley 
yield from thirty to sixty bushels per acre. Corn is raised with success in several sections, 


A FAILURE OF CROPS IS UNKNOWN 








Fruits Prolific crops of superior quality consisting of apples, pears, gooseberries, rasp- 
* berries, currants, plums and greengages can be produced without danger from any 
class of pests, and shipping facilities render the marketing of such crops easy and profitable. 


Vegetables. Root crops of all classes attain a superior size and are of fine flavor. 


Grazing These beautiful plains of Eastern Oregon produce a luxuriant bunch grass, 
* heavy and abundant, which, with the equable climate, renders stock and cattle 
raising profitable. Sheep and wool raising is especially profitable, while horses, cattle and 
hogs pay well, in fact, no class of cattle fails to yield large returns, The Company offers 
no less than 250,000 acres of magnificent well- watered grazing lands. 
Timber Lands Within the confines of the Company’s tract lie vast timber belts, re- 
*" markable for their extent and character. Where the tract crosses the 
Blue Mountains are magnificent forests of yellow, black and white pine, with a sprinkling 
of tamarack, while in the canyons Canada fir growsin profusion. Many of these varieties 
produce trees exceeding seven feet in diameter and averaging one hundred feet in height. 
Much of these forest tracts lies untouched, but recently constructed railway lines render 
the cutting of timber and its transportation to market a most profitable investment. 
Several sawmills are already in operation, but there is work enough to keep many such 
plants in operation for years to come. 
Climate The climatic conditions are practically perfect for the maintenance of health 
* and the production of never-failing crops. The winters are short but cold and 
are followed by a spring which opens in February and brings balmy weather with sufficient 
moisture to render all classes of production certain. The summers bring ample heat for 
the maturing ofall kinds ofgrain, and the year ends with an autumn perfect in its beauty, 
rendering the harvest time one in which the farmer does not have to fear the destruction 
of the fruits of his summer toil through the sudden coming of storms. No section of the 
United States is better fitted for the maintenance of health. Pulmonary diseases are un- 
known, while all classes of bronchial troubles readily yield to the influence of the salubri- 
ous mountain breezes. Long life isa certainty in Eastern Oregon if one exercises anything 
like good judgment. 
information regarding these magnificent tracts will be furnished with prompt attention. 
To investigate the possibilities of Eastern Oregon means to become inter- 
ested in this prolific section of our country. 


Address all communications to 
THE EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
OR AGENT, EASTERN OREGON LAND COMPANY, THE DALLES, OREGON 











UNION i 
att The Fast Trains 


Te 


are via the 


Union Pacific 











What is the use of wasting your time en route 
and your money on extra meals when it costs no 
more to travel in the finest trains on a perfectly bal- 
lasted road over a direct route? 

The thousands of tourists who visit California 
every year appreciate the fact that the accommodations 
on the Union Pacific Ordinary (or Tourist) cars are 
equally as good as the Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
are sold at half the price. There is a difference be- 
tween the first-class and second-class passage in rail- 
road and sleeping car fares of nearly seventeen dollars 
per passenger to California orOregon. This sum can 
be saved by traveling in Union Pacific Ordinary Cars. 

As less time is consumed on the Union Pacific 
in making the trip to and from the Pacific Coast, 
there are fewer incidental expenses en route. The 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary Sleepers every 
day. These cars westbound are personally con- 
ducted every Tuesday and Thursday from Chicago, 
and every Wednesday and Friday from Omaha. 
Eastbound, every Tuesday and Thursday from Los 
Angeles and every Wednesday and Friday from San 
Francisco. 

For time tables, pamphlets, descriptive of the 
territory traversed apply to nearest agent or address 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 




















Union TRANSFER 


Freight Shipped and Stored 





Co. 


Baggage Checked and Delivered 


Everything handled that can be moved by horses 





MAIN OFFICE 








Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 


Agents on all Trains 


Telephone Private Exchange 83 


165 Stevenson Street 


Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street 


of Southern Pacific Co. 
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Established 1850 
Telephone China 72 


CHY LUNG & Co, 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Chinese and Japanese Silks 
Fancy Goods 


and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, 
Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, 
Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Clois- 
sone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, 
Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk 
Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, 
Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, 
Dressing Gowns, Etc. 


No. 640 Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FOOK, WOH & CO. 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Chinese and Japanese Fancy Goods 
CURIOSITIES 


Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, 
Fine Crockery, Canton Crepe, Silk Handker- 
chiefs, Embroidered Screens, and all Kinds of 
Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas, Etc. 


707 DUPONT STREET 
Near Sacramento SAN FRANCISCO 


Invoice Received by Every Steamer 
All Orders Promptly Attended to 


2 
> 





YUNE FONG 


Banquet and Restaurant 
710 JACKSON STREET 
Between Dupont and Stockton 


MEALS COOKED TO ORDER SAN FRANCISCO 








WOEY SEN LOW 


Chinese Restaurant 


No. 808 Dupont Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, 
served in the best Chinese Style. 


Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery 
at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
roads are opened in all directions. Upon portions of the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra Valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost 
of from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season, These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. In a word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offering strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 peracre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 
THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 



































PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO, 


Southern California Route 


For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 


The express steamships SANTA ROSA or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave San Francisco Sundays 
and Thursdays. Returning, leave San Diego, Tuesdays and Saturdays; Los Angeles Ports and 
Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and Sundays. Due San Francisco Thursdays and Mondays, | P. M. 


For Los Angeles, calling at Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port 


Harford (San Luis Obispo), Santa Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme, 
East San Pedro and San Pedro 


Steamships Bonita, Coos Bay or RAMoNA leave San Francisco every fourth day. Return- 
ing, leave above ports every fourth day 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships QUEEN, CITY OF PUEBLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day. 
Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 


Steamship SANTA Rosa — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamships leave Seattle about every fifth day. Intermediate steamers every few 
days, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, 
etc., about every fifth day, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 


Nome Route 


Steamships SENATOR and VALENCIA will leave Seattle for Nome direct, June 1, 7, July 1, 
16, 31, August 15, 30, September 14, 29, O-tober 10. 


San Francisco—Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every fifth day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. 
Mexican Route 
For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship Curacao leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





Right reserved to change steamers or sailing dates on all routes. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by any other. Through tickets sold to all the principal placeson the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 


Cc. D. DUNANN, GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents 
General Passenger Agent 10 Market Street, San Francisco 


























THE CELEBRATED 


“CANNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 
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NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER ANDO TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Summer Tours 


for 1902 





Will be more varied and 
extensive than heretofore, 
embracing Mackinac Island 
and Northern Michigan, Nia 
gara Falls, The Adirondacks, 


Thousand Islands, Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River, White 
Mountains, New England 
Coast, and many other health 
and pleasure resorts of the 
Northand East. 

Send 2 cents postage for 
SUMMER Tours. Write us 
what points you specially de 
sire to include in your summer 
trip, mentioning this maga- 
zine, and we will quote you 
rates and give you all assist- 
ance possible in perfecting 
your arrangements. 

0. W. RUGGLES 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent 
CHICAGO 

















THE RECOGNIZED.....2000008 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“0 TOURISTS 



































Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor AT THE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





CALIFORNIA 
HOMES 


Rich, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
LINE. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Grops. REDUCED 


TO $100 PER ACRE ON 8 YEARS’ TIME. NO 
PAYMENT REQUIRED FROM THOSE WHO 
PLANT. I1’S WoRTH YOUR WHILE TO SEND 
FOR CATALOCUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 


¢ Wooster, Whitton & RS 
Oo in Montgomery Sy 
Wy ” sr., SAN FRANCISeS 








Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 


bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 








Did you ever StOp [O think 


that you have not seen all of 


ALIFORNIA 








until you have seen 


Northern 
California 





This is the part of the state that ships the first oranges and most 
of the deciduous fruits, both green and dried. It is also the 
largest mineral producer; also lumber, live stock, wool and grain. 
You will MAKE NO MISTAKE by giving this section a thorough 
inspection. 


For further particulars concerning the various counties of 
this great valley, address the following Vice-Presidents of 
the Sacramento Valley Development Association. 


J. W. KAERTH Colusa County Colusa 

M. R. BEARD Sacramento County Sacramento 
C. W. THOMAS Yolo County Woodland 
H. P. STABLER Sutter County Yuba City 
RALEIGH BARCAR Solano County Vacaville 
R. M. GREEN Butte County Oroville 

P. R. GARNETT Glenn County Willows 

C. F. FOSTER Tehama County Corning 

F. A. STEWART Placer County Auburn 

J. J. CHAMBERS Shasta County Redding 
W. F. ENGLEBRIGHT Nevada County Nevada City 
E. A. FORBES Yuba County Marysville 
W. C. GREEN El Dorado County Georgetown 


W. S. GREEN, President, Colusa County, Colusa 
F. E. WRIGHT, Secretary, Colusa County, Colusa 














SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
==—HAWK & CARLY=S== 


1014 Fourth Street, Sacramento California 


HAVE THE LARGEST ACREAGE OF FARM LANDS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
FOR SALE AT RIGHT PRICES. : 

















We sell Orange, Olive, Deciduous Fruit, Alfalfa, Grain and general farming lands. Agents 
for ORANGE VALE COLONY tracts, one of the most successful colonies in Northern California. 
Beautiful homes; perfect irrigation system: 2000 acres planted. 

We make a specialty of Placer County Fruit Lands. The banner deciduous fruit growing 
County of California. It ships one-fourth of the deciduous fruit of the State. Choice tracts of 
10 acres or more at AUBURN, NEWCASTLE, PENRYN, LOOMIS, ROCKLIN and ROSEVILLE. 


We invite investigation of our properties. Send for catalogue and descriptive matter. 


HAWK & CARLY, SAcRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Riveted Iron and Steel Pipe 














FOR CITY WATER WORKS 





HYDRAULIC, IRRIGATION AND POWER PLANTS, AIR PIPE, WELL PIPE, CASING 






We make.... We Furnish... 
Receivers, Oil Tanks, Etc. Material cut, punched and formed 
Gate Valves, Air Valves, for making pipe on the ground; 






Saddles, Flanges, Etc. can also furnish tools when necessary 















MODERN SDMACHINERY LOWEST PRICES ‘BEST WORK 


The Schaw-Batcher Company Pipe Works 


539 Mission Street 2th to 239 J Street 
SAN FRANCISCO & ad SACRAMENTO 


HALL, LUHRS & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


Hawley, Bohl & Phillips 


CALIFORNIA FARM LANDS 
Free Illustrated Catalogue 319 J Street, Sacramento 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 





















via OMAHA “i? NEW ORLEANS; 


F ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO : 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 








Headquarters for Commercial Travelers Modern Accommodations 


One Block from Depot THE Ww. C. CONROY 
Free Bus to Depot a O N R O Y Proprietor 


and Postoffice 





Correspondence Cheerfully Answered 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 








Doors, Windows, Blinds, Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. inc. 





Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 

SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 











PLACER COUNTY i. &. WiLLs 


Real Estate Agent 


ORANGE LANDS AUBURN Placer County CALIFORNIA 


Will state facts in regard to any lands—Deciduous Fruits, Berries, Grapes and Olives 
Gives full information to Homeseekers. Correspondence solicited. 














Lands for orange culture, dairying, stock raising, grain growing, 

andl for omes general farming, deciduous fruits, and olives, with an abundance of rain- 

fall which precludes drouth. Central and Northern California is the land 
of promise. Write for catalogue giving full descriptions of improved and 


1 unimproved properties. 
Health and Profit G. O. HAYFORD, 503 J ST., SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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a FREEMAN & WALSH, Proprietors 7 
= SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS | 
= Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills — 
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j or “ Aeolia,’’ to Californians and others who know, stands 
BIRDSALL § PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 

California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, 
best flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years com- 
peting with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also 
Ripe Pickled Olives in season. : : : Address E. S. BrRDSALL, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 
P The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. x 








> § : S A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. § § § 3s. 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 






Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
Superb Scenery 
R. VU. HALTON, Manager 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 











or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 








stop at 





Niagara 
Falls oS eee 3 through 
without : Detroit 
extra : | or 


charge TE MO s* = Cleveland 
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HE Se 2 K: ; 
ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 











In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


York or Boston. 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 
<= <a sss == on 
F. M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson Bl’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 


























IEMAMA COUNTY 


The Home of Sunshine 
flowers and Fruits 








Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 MILES NortTu OF SAN FRANCISCO BY RAIIL 
Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ReEp Butwrr, CAL. 


E. F. LENNON, Secrctary 





























CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 











Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Rerkeley Oakland SanFrancisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUWER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 

















Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
iS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT !T 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 





American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. fH. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 





FACTORY 


332 BAY STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 











AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SmiTu, Sales Agent i}. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. CoLvin, Sales Agent 
























Hotel Pleasanton 


The Leading Family Tourist Hotel. 
Corn er Close to the Theatres, Churches and Principal Stores. 
Two lines of cable cars pass the hotel. 
Sutter and Jones Sutter Street line direct from the Ferry and to the Golden 
Gate Park. 

Streets The excellence of the cuisine and service are leading fea- 
tures, and there is an atmosphere of home comfort 
rarely met with in a hotel. 

San Francisco Rates $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 





0. I. Brennan, Proprietor 











‘Burlington 
Route 

















A Holiday on Wheels 


A trip east in a Burlington tourist sleeping-car is a veritable holi- 
day on wheels. 

The excursion conductor makes everyone feel at home; organizes 
entertainments; sees to it that the journey across the continent is 
ENJOYABLE as well as comfortable. 

From Los Angeles Mondays and Wednesdays; San Francisco, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days—Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis—EVERYWHERE east. Tickets 
and berths at Southern Pacific ticket offices or by addressing 

3 W. D. Sanborn, Gen’! Agent, 631 Markct St., San Francisco, 

















HOTEL LANGHAM 


John P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Elli 
ia Ellis and Mason 


American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
Guropean, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 
Steam Reated San francisco, Cal. 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 











HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
K TY ] N 3 MISSOURI, KANSAS 
\ AND 
TEXAS RAILWAY... 
FROM 


CHIGAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chairs. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 Cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! 
The Katy Flyer 


is the fast train to Texas JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ St. Louis, Mo. 


C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 




















“Katy Line” to tne Southwest ana Pacific Coast 























SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY: ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 




















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 
COUNTY 
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An Important Enterprise : 





Among the most important movements of the season, looking to the % 
development of this county, is the work undertaken by the West Coast 


Land Company —that of subdividing and selling in small farmsthe large * 


¥. 
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*, 
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grants located in the central part of the county. Such an undertaking 
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could only be made successful by a company combining ample means 


oS 


with business sagacity. The Company holds a title to lands embracing a 
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great variety in quality and price, and a man would be hard to please 
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who could not please himself from the tracts they are offering for sale. 
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The California — Paso Robles 
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Santa Ysabel— and Eureka Ranches, % 
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comprising more than 50,000 acres of the finest Agricultural and Fruit oe 
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lands in the state. Also city property in San Luis Obispo, the county * 
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seat, and in the towns of Shandon and Templeton. * 
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Come direct to San Luis Obispo county, because in soil, climate, 
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health, resources and rapid development, it surpasses other sections of 
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the state and coast. 
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This Company has the cheapest lands, improved and unimproved, 
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for all branches of diversified farming, and the best terms of any 
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offered in the state. 
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Parties applying direct, or through the Board of Trade, eitherin * 
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person or by letter, will receive reliable information on all questions. 
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San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade = 


’ San Luis Obispo, California 
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Oakland 


‘CALIFORNIA 


is acknowledged by all tourists, who have ever driven around 
the city or enjoyed the unsurpassed views from the street cars, 
as one of the most picturesque cities in America. It has an 
area of about eighteen square miles and a population of about 
75,000 : : : : ; : ; : : 













































OAKLAND IS THE COUNTY SEAT of pre Coney, 
the third county in the state in the matter of —- and 
assessed valuation. : : : 








THE CLIMATE OF OAKLAND is the most aiaaties of any 
city in all California. The mean temperature of the seasons is: 
Spring, 55.29; Summer, 60.46; Autumn, 56.72, and Winter, 
49.80 degrees Falr. What better could anybody ask? : 























THE RESIDENCES OF OAKLAND are surrounded with 
well-kept lawns and the gardens ai are embowered in ever- bloom- 
ing plants and shrubbery. 








THE STREETS OF OAKLAND are a —— for the 
bicyclist and the lover of horse-flesh. 








OAKLAND boasts of eight public squares or parks and a 
natural water ttiadaa Lake Merritt, containing 170 acres. 
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OAKLAND Is THE TERMINUS of the nieainuned 
railroads, and tourists alighting from the trains are conveyed 
in ferries to San Francisco and other cities. _ Railroad and 
ane * meet at Oakland. : : : ; = 



































THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES OF OAKLAND hae 
earned for the city the title of ‘‘The Athens of the Pacific,”’ 
for Oakland is amply provided with all grades of public schools 
and with many private schools and seminaries, while right at 
its door is located that famous seat of learning, the University 
of California. There are nineteen public schools which take 
rank with the very highest in the United States. 














AS A RELIGIOUS CENTER it is sufficient to say that there 
are over eighty religious organizations in the city and many of 
the church edifices are noted throughout the country for their 
architectural beauty. : : : : ; : : 








OAKLAND’S PUBLIC LIBRARY is one of the finest struc- 
tures of the kind, if indeed not the finest, on the Pacific Coast 
and contains one of the choicest selections of the best books to 
be found in any city of the West. : 














IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN OAKLAND 


or are contemplating seeking a home in a more equable climate than you are now 
residing in, write to the Secretary of the OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE for any 
more specific information you may desire and your request will be Ferns | 
complied with. ; : : : : : : : : : 


ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. The total tonnage of freight passing through 
It is perfectly land-locked. Oakland harbor in igor, not including Long 

E ; _ Wharf, amounting to 5,222,375 tons, compares 
Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. favorably with the total tonnage handled the 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay same year in San Francisco. The increase over 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 1900 was 864,000 tons. 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any —Oaxjand harbor has the largest yards for the 
quarter. ; building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 
__ Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart = ‘These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 

Its area is large enough to accommodate the than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. Francisco bay combined. 

It contains no obstruction to navigation by The only marine railway dry dock in San 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
movable by ordinary dredging. ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship-building, repair- Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clydein among the early probabilities. ; 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas launched from Oakland shipyards. 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. Over 500,000 tons a year. 








R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


i Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. OAKLAND, CAL. 








J. J. MCCONNELL E. J. STEWART 


Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc. E. J. STEWART & CO. 
REAL ESTATE THE HOUSE RENTERS 


DEALERS IN REALTY 
SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE BARGAINS IN RESIDENCE PROPERTY 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. | (008 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 





SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A. DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON HERON & HOLCOMB 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES acents— REAL ESTATE —oeaters 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE eesti 
Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected OAKLAND ae FRANCISCO 


City and suburban property for sale 1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 
1160 BROADWAY TELEPHONE LAKE 86 OAKLAND, CAL. TEL. MAIN 147 TEL. MAIN 1267 





Wholesale and 

Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc, | Humboldt Lumber Co. seit “deaters 
= in Humboldt Redwood and ha Sound Pine. 

A N Special bills cut toorder. Main office removed to 

REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS Ist and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 
460-462 EICHTH ST. TeLerHone main 328 OAKLAND, CAL. Tel., Private Exchange No.5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 


JH. Macdonald &Co, REAL ESTATE | A.J. SNYDER resiaence Phone Red 2002 


Reference — All banks REAL ESTATE BROKER 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 


STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. artnurr. noudad eshsaueisent 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 

















Che Celebrated Jules’ Restaurant 


315, 317, 319, 321 and 323 Pine Street 


Below Montgomery Street, adjoining the San Francisco Stock Exchange, and within a step of the 
Palace, Grand, Lick, Occidental and Russ House 


Most Popular and Convenient Resort for Strangers on the Pacific Coast 


Meals served a la carte at all hours, Finest 75-cent dinner with claret on the Coast. Large assortment 
of California wines. Private rooms for families. Music Saturday and Sunday evenings. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5966 ; Jules Wittmann, Proprietor 











GUAYMAS Southern 
sis Pacific 











Sunset Information 
Route Bureau . 











613 MARKET STREET 


Great Winter Resort San Francisco, Cal. 


Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to Headquarters for travelers 
Full information, free, about California 
J. A. NAUGLE Lots of literature 
General Passenger Agent Send your mail in our care 


SONORA RAILWAY 























Guaymas - Mexico WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 
P. A. STANTON 144 S. BROADWAY 
REAL ESTATE LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Land Agent for ]. W. Hellman, the largest property owner in Los Angeles City 
References: Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los Angeles: Nevada National Bank, San Francisco 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 

f ) OO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 

best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 

get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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ROYAI. GORGE 





The Denver & Rio Grande 








and the 


Rio Grande Western 





offers to travelers an intensely interest- 
ing route over the Rocky Mountains, 
through Utah and Colorado. The 
scenery en route is wonderful — beyond 
description — mighty snow-clad peaks, 
gorgeous rock colorings, weird form- 
ations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, 
SALT LAKE ey allthe noted sight places can be viewed 

CITY " only on this route. The only line pass- 
, ing directly through Salt Lake City and 
Denver en route to the East. 

Through first-class sleepers daily be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago and 
hm St. Louis. 

Through personally conducted excur- 
sions daily to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Boston. 

For free illustrated booklets, address 
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> « QodEN 
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‘ F. W. THOMPSON, Gen’l Agent 
625 Market St., San Francisco 

J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’! Agent 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 

GEo. W. HEINTZ, 

Asst. Gen’l Passenger Agent 

Salt Lake City 











SAN JOSE 


and the 


Santa Clara Valley 














DRYING PRUNES IN THE SUN IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
Why not locate where your home will be PROFITABLE as well 
as beautiful, in CALIFORNIA? The entire SANTA CLARA 
VALLEY is one great Suburban Residence Tract. Nice neighbors; 
most excellent educational and church privileges—equal to Boston 
and Philadelphia. Finest roads in America. Bring out your trotters 
and your automobiles and speed yourselves over Santa Clara Valley’s 
magnificent highways)s AMUSEMENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND—HUNTING, FISHING, YACHTING in protected harbors, 
Camping in the world’s greatest forests) HEALTH GIVING 
MINERAL SPRINGS, equal to any in this country or Europe. 
Vineyard, orchard, field, garden and forest welcome the visitor, in- 
vestor and homeseeker to this, the richest valley in the world. San 
Jose is the center of railroad communication. Cheap fares everywhere. 
Service unsurpassed. Come and spend a month with us. Rents 
and living cheap. Furnished homes at low rent. Write us for our 
beautiful Folder or, better still, come at once and see us. ° 


The Santa Clara Valley 


Improvement Club 
f. B. McMAHILL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Asst. Secretary 
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